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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


An Old Line Life Insurance Company chartered 
in NEW YORK is now prepared to accept 
applications for GENERAL AGENCIES in 
New York State outside the Metropolitan 
territory. 


LIBERAL CONTRACT—EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 


Only men with a good record for personal pro- 
duction and the ability to organize an agency 
will be considered. 


Address Box 15 


Care of THE SPECTATOR 








256 BROADWAY 





In the 


Promotion of Thrift 
and the 


Prevention of Dependency 


no agency has been of greater efficiency than 
life insurance. It is the great exponent of 
co-operative and systematic saving and it is 
of the utmost economic value to the nation 
through 


The immediate creation of estates; 


The protection of beneficiaries against a 
rapid dissipation of their funds by unwise 
investment or expenditure, and 


The prevention of possible dependency by 
guaranteed incomes during the inactive years 
of later life. 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


130 William St. 








THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 


OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 


RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- 
ICE IT RENDERS. 


COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 


New York City 
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Life Conservation Service 





JoHn Hancock Murua Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ CONTROL” 


Rules for Safe Driving 





ODES RIES 


<a) 


a 


IAYE 


The Best Booklet we have;seen for 
automobile drivers and owners 


Sa CGD 


Gives an incentive to Road Courtesy and a 
Fair Attitude toward the Other Fellow 


If you own or drive a car, and would be inter- 
ested to have a copy of the booklet ‘‘Control’”’ 
you may have one by addressing the Inquiry 
Bureau. 


Zi rep 
| Tita ia vex, 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MassacnvusErtTs 











ENTERED BY 


Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office - - Rockford, Illinois 


ANYBODY WANT 
AN AGENCY? 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 














IN PRESS 


INSURABILITY 


PROGNOSIS AND SELECTION 


LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT 





A notable work, written by 
H. W. DINGMAN, M. D. 


Medical Director Continental Assurance and Casualty Com- 
panies; member Life Insurance Medical Directors As- 
sociation; member Chicago Medical Society and 
Illinots State Medical Society; Fellow American 
Medical Association, etc. 


HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 


Valuable new book discusses 


CONCISELY AND COMPLETELY 
the various factors concerned in 


1—Determining health, present and 
future. 
2—Estimating probable length of life. 


3—Assessing human life values. 


It materially assists in the 


SELECTION OF RISKS FOR INSUR- 
ANCE and APPRAISAL OF CLAIMS 
FOR INDEMNITY 


Every medical director, examiner, under- 
writer or student of insurance, in home 
office or field, will be intensely interested 
in this first book to cover comprehensively 
and exhaustively the principles and prac- 
tices of every day underwriting in 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


PRICE, $15. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO... : _. NEW YORK 








Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 185 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879 


at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tae Spectator, Volume CXVIII, Number II, January 13, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 
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1926 LIFE BUSINESS 


Companies Continue to Disclose 
Increases 


GAINS NOT LARGE 


Mutual Life and John Hancock Report 
Over $500,000,000—Pacific Mutual 
Life $95,000,000 
The figures presented below relating to the 
business in 1926 of life insurance companies 
are supplemental to those previously ‘published 
in THe SPECTATOR and in some cases are round 

amounts or preliminary estimates: 

Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C.—New 
business in 1926, about $45,000,000; insurance 
in force December 31, 1926, about $226,000,000, 
an increase of $30,000,000. 

American Central Life, Indianapolis—New 
business paid for in 1926, $64,674,110; 1925, 
$62,258,422; insurance in force December 31, 
1926, $212,438,309; 1925, $185,370,153. 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Insurance in 
force, $117,000,000. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa.—New busi- 
ness paid for in 1926, $32,129,450; 1925, $33,- 
116,017; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$169,801,504; 1925, $155,482,575. 

Detroit Life, Detroit—New paid-for busi- 
ness in 1926, $17,566,548; 1925, $15,034,716; in- 
surance in force December 31, 1926, $63,000,- 
000; 1925, $55,000,000. 

Equitable Life, New York.—New business, 
ordinary, about $820,000,000 ; group, about $200,- 
000,000, total, about $1,020,000,000, excluding 
additions, revivals and increases. 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—New 
business paid for in 1926, $83,958,000; 1925, 
$66,354,000; insurance in force December 31, 
1926, $475,450,000; 1925, $424,240,000. 

Federal Union Life, Cincinanti—New busi- 
ness in 1926, $8,847,485; 1925, $7,232,656. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill1—New busi- 
ness paid for in 1926, $38,932,215; 1925, $36,- 
632,919; insurance in force, December 31, 1926, 
$191,560,326; 1925, $175,489,299. 

Harvester Life, Dallas, Tex.—Assets, $466,- 
000; surplus, $460,000; insurance written and 
in force $850,000. 

Illinois Life, Chicago—New business paid 
for in 1926, $26,000,000; 1925, $26,522,765; in- 
surance in force, December 31, 1926, over $173,- 
000,000; 1925, $167,134,020. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston—New 
business in 1926, about $500,000,000; insurance 
in force, December 31, 1926, about $2,500,000,- 
000. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo—New 
business paid for in 1926, $84,267,981; 1925, 
$65,548,575; insurance in force December 31, 
1926, $342,840,934; 1925, $307,607,440. 

(Concluded on page 9) 


F. R. JONES REPORTS 


Details Efforts of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau 


1187 BILLS EXAMINED IN 1926 


613 Proposed Measures Affected Casualty 
and Surety Interests 


At the annual meeting of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, held on Wed- 
nesday of this week, Secretary-Treasurer F. 
Robertson Jones reported on the activity of the 
Bureau from December 1, 1925, to December I, 
1926 and pointed out that within that period 
1187 legislative bills had been examined, of 
which 613 were seen to have a bearing on cas- 
ualty and surety interests. Of the total num- 
ber of proposed measures affecting casualty 
and surety business, 163 were enacted. 


During 1926, the membership of the Bureau 
was increased by the addition of the following 
companies: American Employers, Boston; 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark; Constitution In- 
demnity, Philadelphia; and Great American 
Indemnity, New York. There are now 23 reg- 
ular company members of the Bureau. Ten 
legislative bodies were in regular session in 
1926 in addition to eight in special session. As 
a result, 18 legislative bodies occupied the at- 
tention of the Bureau in the twelve months. 
Regarding the procedure followed by the Bu- 
reau with respect to new laws, Mr. Jones said: 

After a bill had been finally approved by the 
Governor and had become a law, we reported 
that fact promptly and as soon as possible trans- 
mitted either a certified or otherwise trust- 
worthy copy of the act together with a brief 
memorandum as to its principal contents if a 
new law, or its effect upon existing law if an 
amendatory act. At the same time, we indi- 
cated the exact date when the law was to take 
effect. Furthermore, after the adjournment sine 
die of the legislative sessions, a “summary of 
legislative action” was sent out in the case of 
each state indicating the important bills enacted; 
when they became effective; and what bills had 
failed of enactment. 

Bills to establish State monopolistic compen- 
sation funds were pending during 1926 in 
Massachusetts, New York and in the District 
of Columbia; and a bill to establish a State 
health fund was introduced in Massachusetts 
but failed. Bills for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance, State funds or others, were 
introduced in Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
United States Congress and Washington. Alto- 
gether, 14 bills of this type were introduced 
but none were enacted. 


Compulsory automobile liability bills with 
State fund features were introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Washington and the 
United States Congress. Other types of bills 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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WAY DOWN SOUTH WITH 
ARCHIE 


Louisiana Fire Commission and 
Agents Don’t Pull 


HIGHER RATES WANTED 


Kentucky an Unprofitable State With Fire 
Underwriting Loss Large 


By Lronarp Woop, Jr. 

Just what happened to Archibald Agent last 
week, I don’t know. He should have covered 
Mississippi and Alabama as well as Kentucky 
and Louisiana, but the former two States were 
not mentioned in his report received just in 
time to go to press. I have a sneaking hunch 
he can’t wait to get into Texas and over into 
Mexico—probably hoping the latter will re- 
mind him of his days in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. Anyway, Arch says: 

“I am sending this from New Orleans, a 
place I have heretofore known only in song 
and through stories told by old ‘knights of the 
road.’ However, this town doesn’t look as it 
‘sounds’ up north, for I haven’t seen any mam- 
mies or creoles, and as for what those travel- 
ing salesmen used to talk about—well, let the 
past bury its dead: I’m just so much better 
off! Nice place N’Orleans—lots of coca cola 
(every agent I’ve met has treated me to a coca 
cola) and—Who-a! Speaking, of said bever- 
age, reminds me of a story a Yankee told and 
got in wrong. When asked what he thought 
of ‘our southern young ladies,’ he said: ‘South- 
ern girls? Gosh, they’re one-third paint, one- 
third love and one-third coca cola!’ * * * 
From what I know of these sweet children of 
the South, that Yank should have been tarred 
and feathered. 

“But to digress from this woman business 
to cold facts, here in Louisiana there is an 
insurance commission, consisting of three men, 
appointed by the governor to regulate rates and 
procedure. This commission has taken over 
the old Louisiana Rating and Fire Prevention 
Bureau and uses it as so much rating machin- 
ery. However, this commission and the insur- 
ance crowd do not pull together very well. 
The companies have made three applications to 
have the rates increased and in each instance 
the requests have been denied. The general 
manager for one of the big companies do- 
ing a large business in Louisiana accused the 
commission of being primarily ‘interested in its 
own perpetuation.’ Accordingly, the insurance 
companies have been forced to cut off differ- 
ent lines of business and the consensus of opin- 
ion among them seems to be that Louisiana, 
from the insurance angle, is going back- 
ward. * * * While rates are now manda- 
tory, if a citizen objects, he can have a hearing 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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RESIDENT ARTHUR F. HALL of the 
Lincoln National Life has been named by 
the Governor of Indiana as a member of the 
executive committee for drawing up plans and 
carrying them to completion in providing a 
suitable memorial to Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. The memorial 
will be raised near Lincoln City in Spencer 
county, Ind., where Lincoln’s mother is buried. 
* * * 
RITING in the New York Times on 
Friday last John Kiernan, sports col- 
umnist, comments upon the possibility of a golf 
tournament between American and British 
seniors. He goes on to say: “There’s a joker 
in the British tournament idea, however. If 
Darwin P. Kingsley or Frank Presbrey were 
to defeat the British senior president in the 
championship match, the Earl of Balfour would 
still retain his title.” 
* * * 
HILE on the subject of sports I might 
mention Henry Clabaugh, son of Charles 
E. Clabaugh, superintendent of agents of the 
Maryland Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more. This young man is said by William T. 
Tilden to be the most interesting player in the 
junior ranks. Of him Mr. Tilden says: “This 
boy has imagination, judgment and courage, 
three attributes of a great player.” 
* * * 
RS. L. F. BEYMER, assistant secretary 
of the American Life Convention, is in 
New York city paying a business visit to the 
offices of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Mrs. Beymer will proceed from 
New York to Philadelphia and Washington, 
then back to the convention’s headsuarters in 
St. Louis, calling upon a number of member 
companies in various cities during the return 
journey. 
* * * 
UTHER B. LITTLE, manager of the pub- 
licity division of the Metroopolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who has been absent from 
his desk for six months because of a broken 
hip, is now reported back on the job. A host 
of friends will hasten to congratulate him. 
Mr. Little’s brilliant wit and charming person- 
ality have won for him probably as wide a 
circle of friends as any man in the insurance 
business can boast of. His disability was a 
matter of deep concern to all of them. 
* * * 
Hinges latest issue of the Manager’s Magazine 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has among its contributors Edward A. 
Woods, T. P. Pierce, W. H. Griswold, E. J. 
Esperance, Lewis B. Hendershot, Paul C. San- 
born and William B. Stark. 
*x* * * 
ELSON B. HADLEY, chief examiner of 
the New York Insurance Department, is 
the fourth man ever to be elected an honorary 
member of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York. 
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HEN Miss Betty Walker Welton, 
daughter of Spencer Welton, president 
of the New York Indemnity, wrote “The Con- 
fusions of a Conventionette,” which appeared 
in this journal last October, the story created 
almost as much comment and interest as did 
her father’s “Confessions of a Conventioneer.” 
As a matter of fact, Miss Welton’s frequently- 
amusing observations were a complete surprise 
to her parent, since he knew nothing about the 
intended publication until the material was in 
print. So many people in the insurance busi- 
ness and elsewhere have laughed with the “Con- 
ventionette” that Mr. Welton has had her 
“Confusions” gathered into a pamphlet of the 
same format as his “Confessions.” A picture 
of Miss Welton, inscribed to “Dad,” is the 
frontispiece, and the story carries on “With 
drawings by the author.” It’s a racy, shrewd 
and mirth-provoking yarn, deserving of the 
praise it has received. How does it feel to be 
an author, Betty? 
* * * 
PROPOS of the Weltons: At the din- 
ner of the New York Pond of the Blue 
Goose last week, I heard Spencer Welton dis- 
cussing the prohibition question with R. H. 
Towner, who makes surety rates. Mr. Welton 
referred to the government’s attempt to enforce 
that law by poison formule as “chemical war- 
fare.” You said a mouthful, Spencer! 
* *k * 


NV Y friend Lee H. Bowen, superintendent of 
4 agents for the Independence Indemnity 
of Philadelphia, is almost an “ace in the dark” 
among agency executives. Journalistic pub- 
licity has, for the most part, passed him by be- 
cause he does not seek it and when it seeks him 
he prefers to remain “mum.” That character- 
istic does not preyent him from being one of 
the most successful men in the game, though, 
and agents throughout the United States know, 
like and respect Lee. He just returned from a 
two-months’ trip that took him through Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, California 
and Kansas. 
* * x 

HE Great American Indemnity Company. 

New York, has created a new character 
called “Betty Buyer.” Like Minerva from 
Jove, she sprang from the brain of Leslie F. 
Tillinghast, agency assistant; and, via a very 
attractive pamphlet, tells a little story entitled 
“T like to look in other people’s windows,” the 
moral of which is—Buy Plate Glass Insurance. 

* * * 


LATE glass insurance underwriters may 

be interested to know that the material 
they insure originated because Phoenicians, 
landing on the shores of Syria, built fires on the 
sand. They used pieces of natron instead of 
stones to support their kettles and the natron 
melted, flowing over the heated sands. From 
the natron, carbonate of soda fused with the 
sand and produced glass. 


4 


F course, it was a fire company! Since 
I receive a weekly reward for writing 
about fire insurance and its cinders, I’m de- 
lighted to tell the world that the North Bri- 
tish and Mercantile was the first insurance com- 
pany to give an “Are you there?” and a “hello” 
over the radio telephone. Sir Arthur Worley 
from the London office telephoned the com- 
pany’s American manager, C. F. Shallcross, to 
the effect that it was perfectly ripping to be 
able to chat across the Atlantic. ’Tis said 
that within six minutes after the “buzz,” copies 
of the conversation were telegraphed to divi- 
sion and department heads. 
+ 2% 
HE writer o. this column was the first in- 
surance journalist to read about the first 
transatlantic conversation. (I’m just waiting 
to hear of the first insurance journalist who 


_ talked over the radio telephone. At $25 a min- 


ute—well, I haven’t called anybody a liar for 
a long time!) 
* * * 
O heavy was the rush of calls—persons in 
every walk of life wanting to be the first 
to talk from the United States to England— 
that the telephone company gave the super- 
visors stop watches to determine the priority 
of bid. * * * Gosh! I have heard of 
people being talked out of their money, but 
this is the first time I’ve known of people 
talking it away from themselves! 
a 


WAGER nobody except the bloated pluto- 
crat dared call up a lady fair in London! 
By the time she would finish telling you what a 
wonderful Christmas and New Year she had 
—well, money is an anticipation, not something 
to be written or talked about! 
x ok x 


_ here I am all “het up” over this radio 
telephone, when along comes an anti- 
climax: Professor Pupin of Columbia Uni- 
versity is reported to have said that within an- 
other twenty-five years—which I hope to see 
providing the holiday seasons don't get more 
and more dangerous—“the earth and the sun, 
that great center of all our terrestrial energy, 
will be speaking to men by means of electrical 
communication and men will understand the 
messages. They are speaking now, but as yet 
we do not understand. We call their voices 
“static” and “fading” (the sound of the dice 
of the gods, eh?) and “earth currents” and 
other disagreeable terms.” * * * I won- 
der who in—is trying to talk to us when there 
is an earthquake? 
* * * 


EGRETFULLY, thirty-five New York 

firemen told Assistant District Attorney 
Brothers that they did not take 194 bottles of 
liquor in a music critic’s apartment that caught 
fire. All volunteered to return and help the 
critic find them! 
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FIRE INSURANCE RESULTS IN 
CANADA 

N interesting analysis of the fire 

insurance premiums and losses in 
Canada in 1925 and in the five years, 
1921 to 1925, inclusive, as compiled by the 
Canada Insurance Department, has been 
received in the office of THE SPECTATOR. 
The business is divided into twenty-seven 
classifications, and covers more than 
$53,000,000 of premiums in 1925 and 
over $252,000,000 of premiums in the 
five-year period, the average loss ratio 
in 1925 having been 52.81 per cent, and 
in the five-year period, 60.96 per cent. 
The losses on sprinklered risks were 
about 30 per cent for both the one- and 
five-year periods, making a consistently 
favorable showing. 

The value of fire departments is exem- 
plified by the experience on dwellings, 
those in protected cities, towns and vil- 
lages in 1925 having produced a loss 
ratio of but 34.61 per cent, whereas 
dwellings in unprotected municipalities 
suffered a loss of 67.47 per cent. Simi- 
larly, the loss ratio in protected munici- 
palities for the five-year period was 39.34 
per cent, against 71.66 per cent in unpro- 
tected towns. 

An unfavorable experience on farm 
risks is indicated by loss ratios on “all 
other dwellings and farm property” of 
91.34 per cent in 1925, and 114.17 per 
cent for the five years, with premiums in 
the latter period of nearly $11,000,000. 
Sawmills, lumber yards and mining risks 
show consistently high loss _ ratios, 


whereas the loss ratios on pulp and paper 
mills, pork packing houses, breweries and 
unclassified mercantile risks, show favor- 
ably. Some classes seem to be improv- 
ing, while others appear to be growing 
more unprofitable, when comparing 1925 
results with the average for the five-year 
period. Taken altogether, the exhibit 
throws an informative light upon the re- 
sults of the operations in Canada embrac- 
ing a quarter of a billion dollars of 
premiums. 





MEETING A PUBLIC NEED 
A’ important development in the 

provision of adequate indemnity 
protection under personal accident in- 
surance contracts is the extension of the 
coverage to include aviation hazards. 
Several insurance companies have already 
announced the broadening of their acci- 
dent policies so that policyholders will 
be protected while they are passengers in 
aircraft, either aeroplanes or dirigibles. 
The text of the aviation amendment gen- 
erally issued to apply on accident policies 
is as follows: 

The company will pay indemnity to the ex- 
tent of the minimum amount provided in the 
policy for any loss specified therein caused 
while the insured is rid:‘ng as a passenger in 
a licensed aeroplane or a licensed passenger 
dirigible airship, provided by an incorporated 
passenger carrier and only while operated by a 
licensed pilot upon a regular passenger route 
between definitely established a:rports. 

The foregoing phraseology designates 
the conditions under which the extended 
insurance applies, and practically all the 
companies, including the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Detroit, and 
the Maryland Casualty Company of Bal- 
timore, which have issued such policy ex- 
tension have adapted almost the same 
wording. An important exception made 
in the amendment used by the companies 
to broaden the scope of accident policies 
in this regard is couched in the following 
language: 

This extension shall not cover injuries sus- 
tained in any military or naval aeroplane or 
dirigible, or in any form of aviation travel 
or hazard not hereinbefore specified, nor shall it 
cover injuries sustained by any person while 
acting as a plot or mechanic of an aeroplane or 
dirigible. 

It is worth noting that the extended 
insurance does not entitle the policyholder 
to double indemnity benefits under the 
In nearly all cases the addi- 
granted without 


contract. 
protection is 


5 


tional 


further cost to the insured, and marks a 
notable change in the attitude of insur- 
ance underwriters toward aviation haz- 
ards. It is even possible that experience 
will show that pilots and mechanics can 
be included in this coverage when operat- 
ing on regularly inspected passenger 
routes. 

Such liberality on the part of insur- 
ance carriers in their dealings with the 
public shows a willingness to meet chang- 
ing conditions of hazards as they arise, 
and should result in drawing closer the 
bonds of friendly contact between com- 
panies, agents and policyholders. 


LTHOUGH the year 1926 enjoys 

the distinction of having produced 
the lowest monthly amount of property 
loss by fire, in the United States and 
Canada, since the month of October, 
I91Q, it also possesses the doubtful honor 
of having suffered the greatest amount 
of fire loss of any year in history, bar- 
ring only 1906 (the year of the San 
Francisco conflagration) and 1922, when 
the losses were respectively $459,710,000 
and $410,889,350. According to the 
Journal of Commerce, the property loss 
last year was $393,020,500, the waste in 
December having been $43,757,600, 
while the low month of the year was 
October, when the loss was but $14,877,- 
ooo—the lowest monthly loss for many 
years. This heavy destruction of prop- 
erty probably precludes the hope of any 
underwriting profit, in the aggregate, on 
the year’s transactions. 


PRUDENTIAL’S LOANS 
Company Used Huge Sums for 1926 Home 
Building Aid 

An impressive contribution to the general 
movement for better homes, to the upbuilding 
of cities and to the prosperity of the farmer 
was made during the year 1926 by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, an an- 
nouncement made in Newark by Archibald M. 
Woodruft, vice-president of that company, dis- 
closing that mortgage loans to the amount of 
$227,123,139 were made during that period. 

Of this great sum, $155,522,533.40 was placed 
on 26,109 dwelling and 1408 apartments hous- 
ing 44,138 families. Farm loans totaled $33,- 
986,305.50 and mortgages on city property other 
than that for residence purposes were taken 
to the amount of $37,614,300.00. 

As a conclusive indication of the Prudential’s 
determination to carry out its effort to assist 
Americans and Canadians to own their own 
homes, the increase of loans for that purpose 
in 1926 over those of 1925 stands as a convinc- 
ing testimonial. 
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Building 
A Successful 


Insurance Business 


UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely upon 
two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and the con- 
fidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri State 
Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e”. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and hold 
public confidence. It is such men who achieve success in the 
insurance business. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record of 
having practically doubled its business in the past five years, 
is due in large measure to the splendid type of men who 
represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ’go type 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH - GROUP 
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ISSUES GROUP RULING 


James A. Beha Provides Against 
Commission Savings 








LETTER TO E. E. CAMMACK 





Reduces Incentive for Writing Business 
Without Paying Agents’ Commissions 
E. E. Cammack, secretary of the Group As- 

sociation, to which belong companies doing 

more than go per cent of the group business 
in the country, received a letter from Insur- 
ance Commissioner James A. Beha in which 
he: ruled that group life insurance policies 
which are written without payment of commis- 
sions to agents must have charged against them 
at the time they are computed an amount equal 
to the regular commission which would have 
been paid under the company’s agency contracts. 

A part of the letter follows: 

Referring to the matter of commissions on 
group life insurance policies and the depart- 
ment’s letter with reference thereto to Secre- 
tary B. D. Flynn of the Travelers Insurance 
Company dated August 27, 1926, I would state 
that after giving the matter careful considera- 
tion it is the opinion of this department that 
where a group policy is written without the 
payment of commissions, there should be 
charged against the class to which such group 
belongs, either in the computation of dividends 
or arriving at experience rating refunds and 
experience rating reductions, the regular com- 
missions the company would have paid under its 
agency contracts if the business had been writ- 
ten through an agent. The amount so charged 
should be credited to the general overhead of 
the group business as a whole. This is based 
on the assumption, that the commissions paid 
by the company on a risk of this kind would be 
reasonable and in no way excessive consider- 
ing the amount of the premium involved. This 
department is willing at any time to consider 
the facts in any individual case which might 
justify the modification of this rule in any in- 
dividual case. 

This order, it is expected, will reduce the in- 
centive for offering to write the business direct 
and the danger of price cutting will be dimin- 
ished. The insurance officials, however, have 
made no effort to force the companies to write 
through agents if they wish to deal directly 
with prospects. During the past, the companies 
insisted they had to make low rates to large 
prospects or else these prospects would organ- 
ize companies for self-insurance. At the same 
time, the agents maintained that the whole 
agency system was endangered and that dis- 
crimination was authorized, if commissions 
were returned. This, it was felt, left the field 
wide open for cut-throat competition. The 
climax was reached when the Metropolitan Life 
wrote General Motors without paying commis- 
sions. 

It is expected that further developments will 
quickly follow. The department will doubt- 
less ‘have to come to the mat to define “rea- 
sonable and in no way excessive” commissions 





and to explain just when individual cases are 
entitled to modification of the rule. The 
rights of the agency system, too, will probably 
prove thorns in the flesh of the officials for 
some time to come. 


RELIANCE LIFE PROGRESS 
Company Made Remarkable Strides in 
1926 


Optimism prevails in the home office of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, the outlook for 1927 being considered 
equally as good as the exceedingly prosperous 
year just closed. 

Agents, policyholders and officials of the com- 
pany were gratified through the announcement 
that the company had paid $71,742,833 of life 
insurance during the past year, which is an 
achievement in which every contributing mem- 
ber can well take pride. This paid figure was 
augmented by $44,208,741 accident insurance 
and $127,535.25 weekly health indemnity. 


At the close of business on December 31, 
Reliance life insurance in force amounted to 
$356,128,608; its accident insurance totaled 
$1509,087,668 and its health insurance had been 
increased to $436,479.75 weekly indemnity. 


In commenting on the unusual impetus given 
our company’s production in late years, Vice- 
President H. G. Scott said: 


These developments should not be considered 
in a momentary light. Prosperity has come to 
us through rigid adherence to fixed policies 
known to be practicable and to bring the re- 
sults we desire. Furthermore, prosperity is with 
us to stay. There are a number of reasons for 
the success which our company has made. One 
of the most important came through our deci- 
sion to get on a substantial basis of our own, 
to build up a company by progressing along 
conservative stages instead of endeavoring to 
leap into positions we had not earned through 
processes of legitimate growth. First of all, 
we decided to sell insurance, not buy it, and as 
the outcome, every dollar of insurance on our 
books is the result of Reliance representatives’ 
actual sales efforts. 

Undoubtedly to the Perfect Protection Pol- 
icy, with its appeal to the farsightedness of 
agent and policyholder alike, can we attribute 
another vital element in the rapid transition of 
our company from the ranks of many other 
young companies not prepared to render this 
service to its present standing among the na- 
tion’s leading institutions. 

Four additional forces jointly are responsible 
for the recent acceleration, the first being the 
utmost care we have exertised in the selection 
of those who represent us from a standpoint of 
responsibility and their capacity to develop 
with us; second, after a fair opportunity from 
point of time and experience to prove their 
worthiness, the elimination of non-producing 
agency representatives; third, the discourage- 
ment and gradual elimination of all part-time 
agency connections, and last, the ability to offer 
an agency contract and a service capable of at- 
tracting men of high caliber and predetermined 
production qualifications to the Reliance stand- 
ard. 
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GENERAL AGENCY RESULTS 


Increases Prevail in 1926 Writings 








C. B. KNIGHT OVER FORTY MILLIONS 





L. A. Cerf Writes $31,220,000, H. T. Bur- 
nett $10,228,000, John L. Shuff 
$10,931,000 

Below will be found records of a number of 
general agencies of life insurance companies, 
supplementing those previously published in 
Tue Spectator, showing the new paid-for life 
insurance written by them in 1926, and gen- 
erally in the four preceding years as well. Most 
of these records show handsome increases for 
1926: 

V. J. Adams, Cleveland (Reliance Life).— 
1926, $4,910,000; 1925, $4,360,000; 1024, $3,- 
520,400; 1923, $3,242,000. 

Luther E. Allen, Atlanta, Ga. (Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life).—1926, $3,535,400; 1925, $3,- 
758,625; 1924, $3,290,800; 1923, $3,540,050; 1922, 
$3,211,000. 

Allen, Russell & Allen, Hartford, Conn. 
(Connecticut General Life).—Ordinary busi- 
ness: 1926, $2,750,000; 1925, $3,000,000; 1924, 
$2,900,000; 1923, $2,500,000; 1922, $2,200,000. 
Group business: 1926 $5,000,000; 1925, $624,- 
000; 1924, $912,000; 1923, $2,380,000; 1922, 
$266,000. 

W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, Ill. (Penn 
Mutual Life).—1926, $5,157,525; 1925, $5,075,- 
427; 1924, $4,484,600; 1923, $3,400,000; 1922, 
$3,800,000. 

J. F. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life).—1926, $5,758,000; 1925, $5,- 
562,000; 1924, $5,850,000; 1923, $4,960,000; 
1922, $3,701,000. 

C. Hugh Blair, Pittsburgh, Penna. (Phoenix 
Mutual Life).—1926, $6,614,000; 1925, $2,759,- 
000; 1924, $2,469,000; 1923, $2,838,000; 1922, 
$3,339,000. 

W. W. Britt, Philadelphia (Reliance Life). 
—1926, $2,706,181 ; 1925, $1,859,130. 

H. T. Burnett, Pittsburgh, Penna. (Reliance 
Life).—1926, $10,228,000; 1925, $9,624,000; 
1924, $8,873,000; 1923, $4,749,000; 1922, $2,847,- 
000. 

H. A. Butler Burlington, Vt. (Equitable 
Life). —1926, $1,985,277; 1925, $1,792,240; 1924, 
$1,803,660; 1923, $1,704,150. 

L. A. Cerf, New York (Mutual Benefit 
Life).—1926, $31,220,000; 1925, $31,159,668; 
1924, $20,631,151; 1923, $27,860,523; 1922, $28,- 
954,311. 

R. Cleland, St. Louis, Mo. (International 
Life).—1926, $1,500,000; 1925, $1,350,000; 1924, 
$1,300,000; 1923, $1,225,000; 1922, $1,105,000. 

A. W. Crouch, Fort Dodge, Ia. (Bankers 
Life, Des Moines).—1926, $1,527,700. 

H. S. Dailey, Kansas City, Mo. (Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life).—1926, $1,221,280; 1925, $1,- 
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166,305; 1924, $898,756; 1923, $807,460; 1922, 
$640,220. 

F. E. DeGroat, Boston, Mass. (Mutual Bene- 
fit Life).—1926, $8,068,803; 1925, $7,806,356; 
1924, $6,017,600; 1923, $4,779,500; 1922; $4,- 
711,200. 

A. A. Drew, Chicago, Ill. (Mutual Benefit 
Life). —1926, $14,842,732;; 1925, $15,118,732; 
1924, $12,282,441; 1923, $12,051,072; 1922, $11,- 
001,925. 

L. D. Drewry & Co., Cincinnati, O. (Mutual 
Benefit Life).—1926, $22,735,357; 1925, $20,- 
368,076; 1924, $17,112,470; 1923, $14,589,723; 
1922, $12,353,925. 

Dan W. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. (John 
Hancock Life).—1926, $5,449,430; 1925, $5,442,- 
900; 1924, $5,035,435; 1923, $5,008,000; 1922, 
$5,034,500. 

Edward A. Ferguson, Chicago (Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati).—1926, $9,219,000. 

M. T. Ford Agency, New York (Equitable 
Life, N. Y.).—1926, $16,000,000. 

O. L. Gooding, Newark, N. J. (Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life).—1926, $3,120,150; 1925, $2,- 
567,000; 1924, $3,052,200; 1923, $2,365,700; 
1922, $1,855,100. 

H. S. Griswold, Hartford, Conn. (North- 
western Mutual Life).—1926, $3,819,500; 1925, 
$3,067,600; 1924, $3,701,500; 1923, $3,461,875; 
1922, $3,297,600. 

Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, New York (Equi- 
table Life of Iowa).—1926, $7,017,000. 

C. J. Iredell, Cincinnati, O. (Penn Mutual 
Life).—1926, $4,502,000; 1925, $4,434,000; 1924, 
$5,233,000; 1923, $3,576,000; 1922, $2,903,000. 

Charles B. Knight, New York (Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati). —1926, $40,720,776. 

Louis Lane, New York (Equitable Life, N. 
Y.).—1926, $11,500,000. 

Lyne & Sons Agency, Pittsburgh (Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati).—1926, $4,312,000; 
1925, $2,794,000. 

R. H. Martin, Ottumwa, Ia. (Bankers Life, 
Des Moines).—1926, $4,045,250. 

E. J. Meyer, Montgomery, Ala. (Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life).—1926, $1,069,300; 1925, 
$822,150; 1924, $660,650; 1923, $849,010; 1922, 
$833,877. 

H. C. Nolting, Jacksonville, Fla. (Equitable 
Life)—1926, $17,002,854; 1925, $12,495,909; 
= $6,515,349; 1923, $5,635,472; 1922, $4,205,- 
958. 

C. F. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. (Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life).—1926, $1,224,224; 1925, $1,190,- 
696; 1024, $964,674; 1923, $956,055; 1922, $1,- 
051,407. 

F. W. & C. H. Poindexter, Kansas City, Kan. 
(Northwestern Mutual Life).—1926, $5,627,- 
200; 1925, $6,031,700; 1924, $5,702,200; 1923, 
$4,470,800; 1922, $4,552,200. 

E. Regenstein, Cincinnati (Inter-Southern 
Life).—1926, $1,468,000; 1925, $1,141,400; 1924, 
$883,000; 1923, $808,500; 1922, $861,000. 

Theo. M. Riehle, New York (Equitable 
Life, N. Y.).—1926, $5,080,468; 1925, $4,265,- 
159; 1924, $4,420,180; 1923, $3,990,280; 1922, 
$3,785,785. 

E. H. Rolston, Chattanooga, Tenn. (New 
England Mutual Life). —1926, $2,144,910; 1925, 
$2,140,600; 1924, $1,744,115; 1923, $1,970,396; 
1922, $1,353,167. 


T. P. Rogers, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Bankers 
Life, Des Moines).—1926, $4,908,530. 

C. H. Rosenbaum, Des Moines 
Life, Des Moines).—1926, $2,965,405. 

R. M. Ryan, Detroit, Mich. (Equitable Life). 


(Bankers 


—1926, $20,032,660; 1925, $17,124,276; 1924, 
$14,005,292; 1923, $12,240,381; 1922, $9,776,- 
873. 

R. M. Ryce, Richmond, Va. (Metropolitan 
Life).—1926, $1,207,000 (excluding industrial, 
accident, health and group); 1925, $1,325,000. 

Frederick A. Savage, Baltimore, Md. (New 
England Mutual Life).—1926, $1,800,000; 1925, 
$1,355,000; 1924, $1,412,000. 

P. W. Simpson, Indianapolis (A¢tna Life). 
—1926, $5,523,076; 1925, $5,287,487; 1924, $4,- 
679,185; 1923, $3,681,400; 1922, $2,448,138. 

John L. Shuff, Cincinnati (Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati).—1926, $10,931,000. 

F. W. Sinclair, New Orleans (Travelers).— 
1926, $5,459,108; 1925, $5,337,425; 1924, $3,208,- 
153; 1923, $2,856,284; 1922, $2,703,290. 

Chas. A. Smith, Hammond, Ind. (North- 
western Mutual Life).—1926 (agency reduced 
in size), $208,500; 1925, $485,000; 1924, $607,- 
000; 1923, $634,000; 1922, $415,500. 

Howard W. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. (Aétna 
Life).—1926, $5,087,000; 1925, $5,776,000; 1924, 
$4,250,000; 1923, $3,000,000; 1922, $1,500,000. 

John H. Smith Nashville, Tenn. (Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life).—1926, $7,009,907; 1925, $5,- 
506,574; 1024, $7,095,268; 1923, $6,170,425; 
1922, $4,649,997. 

W. E. Smock, Central Iowa Agency (Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines).—1926, $2,946,750. 

L. A. Spalding, Baltimore, Md. (Mutual 
Benefit Life ).—1926, $4,135,000. 

C. B. & H. M. Taylor, Philadelphia (North- 
western Mutual Life).—1926, $4,574,100; 1925, 
$4,721,650; 1924, $4,552,500; 1923, $4,155,865; 
1922, $3,990,814. 

W. F. Upshaw, Raleigh, N. C. (A&tna Life). 
—1926, $5,125,000; 1925, $6,470,000; 1924, $6,- 
018,000; 1923, $3,517,000; 1922, $2,178,000. 

W. R. Wilkerson Denver, Colo. (Mutual 
Benefit Life).—1926, $2,062,750; 1925, $2,006,- 
104; 1924, $1,664,177; 1923, $1,216,800; 1922, 
$1,296,500. 

J. H. Wilson, Mason City, Ia. (Bankers 
Life, Des Moines) .—1926, $3,233,500. 

A. D. Wunner, Omaha, Neb. (Pacific Mu- 
tual Life).—1926, $850,000; 1925, $800,000; 
1924, $750,000; 1923, $650,000; 1922, $650,000. 

O. G. Wilson, Western Iowa Agency (Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines).—1926, $3,302,750. 


E. A. Woods Birthday 

Edward A. Woods was 62 years old on Jan- 
uary I, and in honor of the occasion, his asso- 
ciates in the Edward A. Woods Company 
staged a four-day testimonial during the last 
four days of December. 

Mr. Woods knew aothing of the drive, and 
news was conveyed to him by a shower of 
special delivery birthday greeting cards deliv- 
ered at his home on New Year’s Day. 307 
cards were received by Mr. Woods, reporting 
634% applications for $3,479,275, written the 
last four days of December, including two 
groups for $365,000. 





1926 Life Business 
(Concluded from page 3) 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
New business paid for in 1926, $126,363,366; 
1925, $118,402,237; insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, $460,499,883; 1925, $404,061,193. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul—New 
business paid for in 1926, $30,858,516; insur- 
ance in force December 31, 1926, $132,612,443; 
1925, $121,845,655. 

Missouri State Life, St. Louis—New busi- 
ness paid for in 1926, $179,542,911; 1925, $136,- 
978,659; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$670,919,561 ; 1925, $587,586,508. 

Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
—New business paid for in 1926, $66,852,800; 
1925, $61,248,300; insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, $300,166,313; 1925, $265,816,777. 

Mutual Life, New York.—New business in- 
cluding additions and increases about $503,000,- 
000. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago.—New business 
paid for in 1926, $27,720,430; 1925, $23,361,- 
062; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$125,359,952; 1925, $110,289,519. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt—New busi- 
ness pair for in 1926, $73,037,087; 1925, $75,- 
426,293; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$499,361,313; 1925, $462,130,851. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles—New 
paid-for business in 1926, $95,000,000; 1925, 
$98,372,610; insurance in force December 31, 
1926, $629,000,000; 1925, $586,249,747 (figures 
include restorations, additions and increases). 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, La—New 
business paid for in 1926, $40,156,178; (in- 
cluding reinstatements) ; 1925, $44,257,345 (in- 
cluding reinstatements); insurance in force 
December 31, 1926, $155,502,638; 1925, $144,- 
276,600. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia—New busi- 
ness paid for in 1926, $215,174,510; 1925, $206,- 
370,301; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$1,584,288,506; 1925, $1,460,808,900. 

Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill—New business paid 
for in 1926, $35,112,014; 1925, $26,015,353; in- 
surance in force December 31, 1926, $132,051,- 
158; 1925, $112,046,432. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia—New 
business paid for in 1926, $105,484,000; 1925, 
$102,483,000; insurance in force December 31, 
1926, $806,888,000; 1925, $757,589,000. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh—New life business 
paid for in 1926, $71,742,833; 1925, $72,819,000; 
insurance in force December 31, 1926, $356,- 
128,608; 1925, $322,818,395. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas—New busi- 
ness paid for in 1926, $27,295,584; 1925, $25,- 
025,995; insurance in force December 31, 1926, 
$112,826,322; 1925, $100,077,572. 

State Life, Indianapolis—New business paid 
for in 1926, $40,312,004; 1925, $38,589,547; in- 
surance in force December 31, 1926, $233,576,- 
107; 1925, $215,288,232. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati—New paid- 
for business in 1926, $186,850,646 (excluding 
revivals and additions). 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb—New 
paid-for business in 1926, $310,500; insurance 
in force, December 31, 1926, $310,500; assets, 
298,319; surplus to policyholders, $293,035. 
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Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 











Continental American 
Life Insurance Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PHILIP BURNET, President 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


January 1, 1927 


Assets - - = $8,722,593 
124% of liabilities 
Liabilities - 7,044,584 


Only 81% of assets 


Excess of Assets $1,678,009 
Capital $652,350 
Surplus $1,025,659 
24% more than liabilities 

New Insurance $15,316,989 
A gain of 11% 





Insurance 
in Force - 
net increase 14% 


$71,095,170 


CHANGE OF NAME 


HEN this Company was organ. 

ized it was named Continental 

Life Insurance Company. Since 

then, three other companies have 

adopted a similar name. In order to 

distinguish this Company from any 

other institution, its name has been 
changed to 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 














NEW YORK LIFE PLANS 
Cornerstone of New Building to Be Laid 
in April 
The New York Life has had under construc- 
tion for some time its new home office building 
on the site of the famous old Madison Square 
Garden, and in April there will be held special 
cornerstone ceremonies. In the meantime, a 
special campaign—an attempt to do three 
months business in two—is being launched for 
January and February to qualify’ agents for 

attendance at these ceremonies. 

At the laying of the cornerstone there will 
be placed in a bronze box a scroll of honor on 
which will be inscribed the name and record 
of every agent who fills his allotment. There 
will be a special delegation of honor which 
will be in charge of placing the scroll in the 
bronze box in the cornerstone and they are to 
be named as follows: The three agents, mem- 
bers of the 1926 top division of the Two Club, 
who write and pay for the greatest volume of 
business ; the three agents, members of the 1926 
$200,000 Club, who write and pay for the 
greatest volume of business; the three agents 
from the field at large, excepting the club mem- 
bers, who write and pay for the greatest vol- 
ume of business; the leading agency director in 
excess of his allotment; the leading supervisor 
in excess of his allotment; the leading super- 
visor in excess of the allotment of his division; 
and the leading inspector of agencies in excess 
of the allotment of his department. 


Continental American Life of Wilmington 
Continues Progress 

In its roth annual statement, the Continental 
American Life Insurance Company (formerly 
known as the Continental Life), of Wilming- 
ton, Del., gives evidence of continued growth. 
As of January I, 1927, it reports assets agegre- 
gating $8,722,503 (124 per cent of liabilities), 
with liabilities of $7,044,584 (81 per cent of 
assets), showing an excess of assets of $1,- 
678,009 (24 per cent more than liabilities), this 
sum including $652,350 of capital and $1,025,- 
659 of surplus. The new insurance written in 
1926, of $15,316,980, increased 11 per cent over 
that of 1925, and the insurance in force at the 
end of last year increased 14 per cent to the 
sum of $71,095,170. The company does not 
attempt to make spasmodic or spectacular gains, 
but maintains a steady progress, year after 


IO 


year, and has an unusual margin of assets over 
liabilities. The latest statement makes mani- 
fest both the financial strength and the con- 
sistent advance in the scope of usefulness of 
this sound and well-managed company. Its 
change in title was deemed advisable to avoid 
confusion with other companies having similar 
names. Philip Burnet is the president of this 
steadily progressing institution, and James A. 
Fulton is its vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies. 


Would Mutualize North American National 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 5.—A group of policy- 
holders of the North American Life Insurance 
Company, at a meeting at Lincoln, January 3 
took preliminary steps toward the reorganiza- 
tion of the company as a mutual concern. The 
move follows a decree granted December 13 
in the district court at Lincoln. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Your chance is here right now to get 
in on a direct Home Office contract with a 
Company that’s on the go. 

We have increased our business nearly 
100% each year since 1917 (except for 
one year) bespeaking life in the organiza- 
tion, an excellence of its policies and un- 
failing service to policyholders. 

Our Company is doing business in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania and California and 
has many good openings for men of 
character. 

Specialized disability protection for 
business and professional people and 
other A, B, and C risks, with a separate 
department for Educational folk and 
Nurses. 

We are not interested in ‘‘shifters” but 
if you want a permanent connection, like 
112 of our representatives now have, 
write to the Agency Department with 
full particulars in first letter. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 
(Stock Company) 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 








A Firm Foundation 


With more than three-quarters of a 
century of success and achievement back 
of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a 
position to progress along lines that have 
been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable 
because of the maintenance of principles 
and practices of high character which 
have molded the three divisions of the 
Company—Home Office, Field Force, 
and Policyholders—into an organization 
whose reputation for stability and fair 
dealing is universal. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 1851 
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| FIRE INSURANCE 





MONTREAL THEATRE FIRE 





Modern Safeguards Minimize 
Chances of Disaster 





AMPLE EXITS NECESSARY 





Review of Other Fires—Four Cardinal 
Safeguards Listed 


By CHartes C. DomMINGce, UNDERWRITER 


The ill fated theatre fire in Laurier Place 
Moving Picture Theatre in the French section 
of the east side of Montreal, which was vividly 
called to our attention by the head lines of the 
morning newspapers of Monday, is just an- 
other case to be added to the already long list 
of theatre disasters. The cause of the fire is 
as yet unknown, although attributed by some 
to be faulty electric wiring or ignition of film 
used in connection with the projecting of pic- 
tures. One report stated that a small column 
of smoke was noticed coming through the bal- 
cony floor, and immediately an individual yetled 
“fire,” and the stampede and panic reigned 
supreme. It is reported that hardened police 
and firemen actually broke down and wept at 
the sight of the little children wedged in the 
balcony exit, and it was only after cutting 
through the brick wall that they were able to 
remove the bodies of the living and dead. Sev- 
eniy-seven persons, mostly little children, per- 
ished in this calamity. 


While the majoricy of theatre fires have had 
their origin on the stage, or back of stage, this 
fire started in the auditorium in the rear of 
balcony, and the terrible loss of life could have 
doubtless been avo‘ded, according to newspaper 
reports if there were ample exits and stair- 
ways. 

The memory of the writer goes back to the 
time of the Iroquois (fireproof) Theatre in 
Chicago, which burned during a matinee per- 
formance of “Bluebeard” on December 30, 1903, 
taking a toll of 573 lives. An eminent fire pro- 
tection engineer summed up his report with the 
following: 

In the great theatre fires of h'story the loss 

of life has commonly resulted from the rapid 
spread of flame on a stage covered with scen- 
ery, followed within two or three minutes by 
an outpouring of suffocating smoke through the 
Proscenium arch into the top of the auditorium; 
before those in the gallery could escape, death 
has come, chiefly to those in the balconies and 
galleries and often within less than five m‘nutes 
aiter the first flame. 
The Montreal fire starting in the auditorium; 
instead of on the stage, coincides with the con- 
Clusions of the engineer’s report in that those 
who were not killed or injured at the stairway 
exit had their lives snuffed out by the’ suffocat- 
ing smoke which entirely encircled the audi- 
torium. 


There are four cardinal safeguards in a 


theatre, which, if faithfully carried out, will 
tend to minimize the enormous losses in this 
class: 

1: The providing of ample automatic quick 
opening smoke vents over the stage. 

2: The thorough equipment of the stage 
with automatic sprinklers. 

3: A properly constructed proscenium wall, 
with stage opening protected by an approved 
fire curtain (steel and asbestos or double as- 
bestos) installed in a standard manner. 

4: The providing of ample exits and stair- 
ways. 

It cannot be said that there will never be an- 
other terrible theatre fire in America, but the 
liklihood of such a catastrophe is being reduced 
as theatre owners and architects learn more 
about the safeguards recommended by the un- 
derwriters. 

Theatre fires date back to the earliest times; 
but the first authentic account occurred on June 
29, 1613 at the Globe Theatre in London dur- 
ing the performance of “Henry the VIIIth,” 
when one of the wads from a cannon hit the 
thatched roof of Cardinal Woolsey’s house. 
Some of THe Spectator readers will undoubt- 
edly remember the ill fated Brooklyn Theatre 
(Washington St.) fire on December 5, 1876, 
where 283 persons lost their lives. The play 
was the “Two Orphans,” and some of the cot- 
ton wadding (imitation snow)) ignited as it 
came in contact with an open gas flame. 

In closing this article it will not be amiss to 
state that the operator, in the Montreal Movie 
theatre, Emile Massicotte, who was turning off 
the comic reel ironically entitled “Get ‘Em 
Young” when the stampede occurred, is men- 
tioned by dispatches as being one of the heroes 
who carried more than twenty-five boys and 
girls to safety, through a small window, and 
only gave up the task when the smoke blinded 
and almost choked him. 


TO ADDRESS NORTHWEST 
ASSOCIATION 
Robert P. Barbour Is Headliner for March 
Meeting 

Robert P. Barbour, general manager of the 
United States branch of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company of London, will deliver the an- 
nual address before the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Northwest when that body 
tneets at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, March 
1 and 2 next. Frank L. Britton, president of 
the Association, also announces that Frank L. 
Gardner, president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will be a speaker. Other 
announcements will be made shortly. 

The Association is meeting in the spring this 
year in accordance with the decision made at 
the last meeting which was held in October, 
1925. This action was taken in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of the managements of 
many companies. The question as to whether 
the Association will meet annually or bi-en- 
nially in the future will come up at this 
meeting. 


BIG INSURANCE 
GATHERING 


New York Blue Goose Sponsors 
Brilliant Affair 








PROGRAM OF HIGH ORDER 





List of Guests Includes Best Known Names 
in Insurance Business—Herbert Adams 
Gibbons Star Speaker 
By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 

The spirit of the Blue Goose was in the 
ascendency Thursday evening last, when the 
New York pond of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order sponsored one of the most brilliant din- 
ners that the insurance business will give this 
year. On the roof-garden of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel were assembled some 350 men, 
not only members of the Order, but including 
a long list of guests. These included presidents 
and managers of fire and casualty insurance 
companies, the Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, leading newspaper men, a number 
of famous athletes who are now leading in- 
surance men, as well as representatives from 
the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
and others. A great many of the most talked 
of insurance men in New York were at the 
tables. 

Clarence A. Ludlum, the brilliant and witty 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York, was toastmaster for the occa- 
sion. The speakers were: Karl A. Bickel, 
president of the United Press Association; 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, writer on interna- 
tional affairs; Ogden S. Hammond, Amba3- 
sador from the United States to Spain, and 
Major George Palmer Putnam, arctic explorer. 
Each address was brief but all were highly in- 
teresting. Mr. Gibbons talked of the French 
franc in a most illuminating fashion and there- 
after answered a volley of questions from the 
audience concerning various phases of the in- 
ternational situation. 

Mme. Helen Sheridan, prima donna of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company; Tom Cowan, 
baritone, and Lieutenant Gitz-Rice, Canadian 
soldier-composer, all added to the brilliance of 
the evening. Music was furnished by the Ben 
Bernie orchestra. 

The’ dinner was arranged by a large commit- 
tee from the New York Pond of the Blue 
Goose. Most of the arrangements were made 
by Clarence Axman, editor of the Eastern Un- 
derwriter, who was a member of the committee. 





United Merchants to Be Liquidated 

Corroon & Reynolds, who recently purchased 
the outstanding stock of the United Merchants 
Insurance Company of Jersey City, have mdde 
arrangements for liquidating the company. The 
business of the United Merchants is being re- 
newed in the United Merchants Underwriters 
of the American Equitable. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


JANUARY Ist, 1926, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
perpeoninsietd THe’ Gl GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE co., Orsetes ues inate 
yao MECHANICS INSURANCE CO: OF PHILADELPH'A, Or; onised 1854" — 
re NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE co., Ona ter32 ee 
$5,508,164.57 $4,071,227.38 $1,000,000 $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Manager. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


General Agents for Southern Territory 


Flerida, Loren H. Green, 


Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore: Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 


Jacksonville; 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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THE PURITAN LIFE 


of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Operates in just two states, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut Non-Participating insurance. Extra inter- 
est dividend granted under settlement options. No 
double indemnity. No monthly Income in event of 
disability. Waiver of premium only. Company’s 
practice makes new benefits retroactive for old policy- 
holders so far as possible. Agents contracts upon 
salary basis direct with company. 














OHIO 

INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA 
CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 


econfident— 

—men who are truth- 
res) — 

—men who are morally 
dependable— 

—men who are jally resp 

—men who are xi to plish 
results— 

—men who are sold on life insurance 
Protection— 

—men who Lane open ¢> Partnership- 
basis Agenci 

LIFE “HEALTH ACCID 

THE OHIO weer ooo INSURANCE COMPANY 


jumbus, is Money. 
Standard Sub-Standard ” Super Btenteré 











Tell it all in the 
first letter-Time 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ge, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd 


Pecans RICHA 2DSON, United States Manage: 










PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 











INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II]. 








CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


U. S. Head Office: 
855 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Manager 
ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. S. Manager. 




















Great American 
Insurance Company | 


= NewYork = 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
oe" ponent ga 1, 1926 


$12, .500. 000.00 


RVE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,.732,720.96 
280.58 
50.774.00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
316 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Bosten, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 4 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go.,General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 S Street 
CHICAGO— Wm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’l Aéts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Fire Insurance 








EXCHANGE MEETS 


New England Body Reports Progress 
in Application of Dean Schedule 








W. H. BOUTWELL RETAINS 
PRESIDENCY 





H. R. Worthley Elected Vice-President for 
Term of Two Years—Committee 
Report 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 8—The 44th annual 
meeting of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change was held today at 18 Oliver street, when 
H. R. Worthley was elected vice-president to 
serve for two years. G. M. Parker was re- 
elected to the executive committee and G. M. 
Loveland and J. D. Smart were elected, each 

of the three for two years. 

President W. H. Boutwell commences his 
second year as president and stated: “Our mem- 
bership today is the largest in our history, the 
Exchange now has 297 active members, an in- 
crease of 13 being made last year. We have 
now 185 honorary members, an increase of eight 
during 1926. One unfortunate result of the 
large membership is that members are not so 
well acquainted as was the-case when we had 
a lesser number, I wish some means might be 
devised to remedy this matter. Closer acquaint- 
anceship makes better feeling, which in turn 
produces a greater interest in our organization. 

“T cannot but feel optimistic for the coming 
year. We now have more than 200 employes and 
are surely a going concern, any mercantile 
agency would give us a rating that would pass 
the most critical examiner.” 

In the evening more than 200 persons at- 
tended the dinner at Hotel Somerset where 
President Boutwell introduced K. H. Erskine 
as toastmaster. Charles Gilman of the National 
Life Insurance Co. gave a humorcus address. 

C. H. Senter, reporting for 1926 the execu- 
tive committee, said in part as follows: 


The year 1926 saw, among other things, the 
completion and application of the Analytic Sys- 
tem for Massachusetts; complete establishment 


of the central stamping office system for the. 


entire Exchange territory; much needed rate 
advances for certain classes of unprotected 
property in the entire territory; a material ad- 
vance in System rates for Massachusetts; a 
release of by the Western Actuarial Bureau to 
the Exchange of the basic control of the Ana- 
lytic System so that changes in schedule can 
be more easily made to better adapt itself to 
New England as the cases may arise. 

During the past year the Exchange has care- 
fully reviewed National Board classifications 
of various cities and towns within its terri- 
tory. This has resulted in the raising of the 
grading of one of Lowell from third to fourth 
class, and other places will undoubtedly be 
changed in the near future, as we feel that 
there are a number enjoying the benefits of 
classification to which they are not entitled. 

The executive committee expects that the 
State of Connecticut will be completely rated 
under the analytic system during this year. 
Upon completion of this we feel it is desirable 
that Rhode Island be brought under the system 
with as mueh dispatch as possible. We recom- 
mend that the present method of rating used 
in Maine and Vermont be continued at present. 

Harry Stuhlman, second vice president, 


Ralph Sweetland, secretary and John S. Cald- 
well assistant secretary continued their terms. 


INSURANCE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
BOSTON 


Fiscal Year Changed—Trustees - Elected— 
Report of Librarian 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Library Association of 
Boston held today, the by-laws were amended 
so that the annual meeting will in the future be 
held on the Friday preceding the second Satur- 
day in October. The fiscal year is thus changed 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, to Oct. 1. to Sept. 30. 
The change was made to render the fiscal year 
and the evening class year coincident. 


The trustees will meet Friday, January 21 to 
elect a president. Librarian D. N. Handy re- 
ported that the total membership was 392 on 
Dec. 31 last, divided as follows: Hlonorary 2, 
contributory 3, associate 223, active 164. The 
library had added 1,111 volumes during the year 
just closed. Four evening classes were given 
with a total enrollment of 274 as follows: Ma- 
rine 58, Dean rating 34, casualty 62 (four of 
these took the Institute of Insurance exams) ; 
fire 120 (thirty two of these took the Institute 
exams). 

Following are the trustees elected: George 
H. Allen, general agent, Firemen’s of New 
Jersey; Edward C. Brush, retired; Arthur W. 
Burke, general agent, Aitna Life; Edward T. 
Cairns, manager, Firemen’s Fund Insurance; 
Gayle T. Furbush, U. S. manager, Royal Ex- 
change Assurance; William B. Medlicott, re- 
tired; George Neiley, special agent, Royal; H. 
Belden Sly, manager, Employers Fire; L. R. 
Welch, president, Fitchburg Mutual Fire; A. 
N. Williams, Etna; P. H. Willmott, president, 
Agricultural Co. and Edmund Winchester, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. 


Guaranty of Providence to Increase 
Capital 

The board of directors of the Guaranty In- 
surance Company of Providence have decided 
to increase the paid-up capital from $400,000 to 
$750,000. This they can do without authoriza- 
tion from the stockholders of the company, as 
the Guaranty’s authorized capital is $1,000,000. 
The additional $350,000 stock is sold to stock- 
holders at $200 a share. This results in an in- 
crease of $350,000 also in the surplus. January 
15 is the date set for the full payment on the 
new capital and surplus. 

The Guaranty Fire started business in 1925, 
and is one of the three Rhode Island companies 
of which E. G. Pieper is president. 


Virginia Field Club to Act on Delinquencies 

RICHMOND, VA., January 10.—The Fire In- 
surance Field Club of Virginia is meeting this 
week in Roanoke, principally to continue a dis- 
cussion of delinquent agency balances. It is 
likely that if a check of the situation shows 
any aggravated cases still outstanding after the 
drive during December to reduce balances that 
the companies will take concerted action 
against the delinquent agents. 
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USE LONDON PHONE 
SERVICE 


Sir Arthur Worley Calls Cecil F. 
Shallcross by Radio Telephone 








GREETING TO U. S. AGENTS 





New Service Opened Friday—North Brit- 
ish and Mercantile Among First Users 


One of the first half-dozen users of the new 
radio telephone communication service between 
London and New York was Sir Arthur Wor- 
ley, general manager of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, and its asso- 
ciated companies, who at 10:58 a. m. Friday, 
January 7, conversed with C. F. Shallcross, 
United States manager. 

Simultaneously A. T. Bailey, Pacific Coast 
manager, received the London message at the 
San Francisco office. 

The North British and Mercantile is prob- 
ably the first insurance company to utilize radio 
telephone. A stenographic report of the con- 
versation follows: 

“IT want to mark this historic occasion on 
which for the first time the London and New 
York offices of an insurance company are in 
oral communication by asking you to convey to 
our American directors, office staffs and field- 
men in New York, San Francisco and else- 
where, to our broker friends and particularly 
to our fine body of agents throughout the 
United States the cordial greetings of the Lon- 
don directors, officers’and staff and to add my 
own best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year to all.” 

“Thank you! That is fine. I can hear per- 
fectly. I will see that your cordial message 
is communicated to all concerned.” 

“Yes, please do so. (Some interruption here.). 
I hardly need to add that, of course, the com- 
pany’s thanks are especially due to the thou- 
sands of conscientious hard-working _ agents 
who are co-operating, as have their predeces- 
sors during the last sixty years, in building up 
a plant that, under your management, has 
reached a degree of organized excellence that 
is the outstanding pride of the company.” 

“T quite agree with all you said about our 
agents. No company has a better selected 
agency force. My office associates here and on 
the coast will be very pleased to know how you 
feel about their efforts.” 

(Here some buzzing interrupted.) 

Then Sir Arthur went on to say: 

“From an underwriting standpoint, this mar- 
velous development of telephony will add to 
the world-wide facilities you offer agents and 
brokers. Please do not hesitate to call us up 
at any time if you think we can afford your 
connections any assistance in coverage or loss 
settlements anywhere outside of the United 
States and Canada.” 


“We will do so. . We feel very close to your 
office now.” 

At this point the conversation changed to 
other matters. 
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confidence throughout the entire course of 
every, policy he writes. vz 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company renders to every representa- 
tive and every policyholder the type of 
service that inspires confidence and justifies 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lewis Bidg., 15th & Locust Sts., Phila. Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor, Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 



















THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 
AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 
Formerly U. S. Man . North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and a former President of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


A practical treatise on the computing of 
FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From Actual Experience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its various phases, 
there is probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 
making from actual costs. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 


out system. 
Cloth Binding, 220 pages 
Price, postpaid, $4 
Bound in with the above-named book is now included Mr. Richards’ 

pamphlet (sold separately at $1 per copy) on 

FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
as related to 

EXPERIENCE RATE-MAKING 


a striking analysis of underwriting results for 22 years, and an argument for 
a change in the manner of computing underwriting profits. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORn 
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Eastern & Southern Dept., 135 William St., N. Y.,A. G. MARTIN, Mgrs 
Western Dept., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. D. LEWIS, Mgr. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif., F. C. H. ROBINS, Mgr. 














General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 








Good territory available in Texas and 
Oklahoma to Agents who can qualify as 
to character. 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Fort Worth, Texas 


JAS. L. MISTROT, Pres. TOM POYNOR, V.-Pres. 








BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 
Agents ‘iesiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 


giving references. : 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 


forms of policies. 








Ambitious men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents 
contracts we are offering. 
Good openings for the right type of men. 
. ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Clarence J. Daly, President. DENVER, COLORADO 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 
Established F vn 1869 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Lt, cEagsnes 


Head Office §5 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 
Wood Building, 512-514 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.£LM ER LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mas s 
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Fire Insurance 








Way Down South With Archie 

(Concluded from page 3) 
before the commission—at the company’s ex- 
pense. * * * Recently, windstorm rates 
were so low in certain sea-coast territory, that 
a group of companies, as a result of the recent 
hurricanes along the Gulf, requested the com- 
mission for an increase in rates. The com- 
panies were refused. Other Gulf States per- 
mitted this increase in windstorm rates and 
Louisiana’s refusal to do so seems to the in- 
surance fraternity most unreasonable. These 
companies now can do one of three things: 
they can appeal to the courts, or continue writ- 
ing business at the old rates or stop writing 
windstorm entirely, which lots of them are do- 
ing. 

“The commission conditions in Louisiana are 
not any too good, either. By December 1 of 
each year, the companies must file their rate 
or rates of commissions they will pay the local 
agents. Louisiana has an anti-combination law 
which prohibits the companies combining upon 
a commission agreement. As a result, one 
company may pay a 25 per cent commission, 
while another pays 20 per cent and others have 
a sliding commission scale. However, there 
are only fourteen companies in the State that 
are not paying the flat 20 per cent. 

“The moral hazard in Louisiana is only fair. 
Take the sugar houses as risks. Louisiana sugar 
can’t compete with sugar from the West In- 
dies and many of these houses are on the lia- 
bility side of the banks. In some instances, 
the help can’t even be paid off. The employees, 
knowing the sugar house carries fire insurance, 
might take a notion that a good fire would 
mean pay day; then again, spite might induce 
them to indulge in a little incendiarism. * * * 
Along the river front there are six miles of 
warehouses and as most of these belong to the 
dock board of the city, which means they are 
carefully taken care of, they are pretty good 
risks and are a source of large income to the 
insurance companies. 

“As for the industries in Louisiana, that of 
lumber is rapidly passing away, due to the 
elimination of the first growth of timber 
The second growth is not up yet, although re- 
foresting will undoubtedly make this a perma- 
nent industry. The production of carbon black 
—used for automobile tires—is on a large scale 


and its manufacture is operated under the care- 
ful supervision of the State. Its muskrat in- 
dustry is one of the principal sources of sup- 
ply for the United States. Shrimp, fishing and 
canning, is also carried out on a large scale. 
“To sum up, the insurance horizon way down 
heah in Louisian’ ain’t nothin’ to strain yo’ 
eyes lookin’ at, because it ain’t gonna be rosy 


this yeah! 

“Now for a word or two about the Old Ken- 
tucky Home! Its' a. poor risk, my 
brothers. * * * There have been ups and 


downs in business in Kentucky during the past 
five years and the net fire underwriting loss 
for the period from 1921 to 1925 is 23 per cent. 
Because of the previous bad experience, last 
August the companies tried to get an increase 
of 12% per cent on rates, but failed. On the 
whole there is an indifferent type of labor 
throughout the State and the physical condi- 
tion of Kentucky is not very good, although 


it’s rich in natural resources. * * * There 
is a valued policy law, too—and enough 
said! * * There has been quite a to-do 


as to why the companies have been paying 
higher commissions to agents in Louisville, 
Covington and New Port than to agents in 
other cities. On good authority, I learn this 
is because of the better inspection service given 
by the agents in these cities. The average rate 
of commission paid throughout Kentucky is 
20.89 per cent; in Louisville it is 27.28 per cent, 
in Covington 31.46 and in New Port 32.51 per 
cent. 
“This is all—until next week!” 


K. S. Sturdevant in New Connection 

On January 1, K. S. Sturdevant, formerly 
manager of the St. Louis office of National 
Inspection Company, joined the Lawton-Bryne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency Company of St. 
Louis. Mr. Sturdevant has been connected 
with the National Inspection Company for the 
past several years and for the last three and 
one-half years has been manager of their St. 
Louis office. In his new office, he will do the 
same work that he did for the National In- 
spection Company and it is felt that his con- 
nection with the Lawton-Bryne-Bruner Agency 
will prove exceedingly beneficial both to the 
agency’s clients and to the fire companies rep- 
resented. 


New Directors for American Eagle and 
First American 

Ernest Sturm, Chairman of the Boards of the 
America Fore Companies, announced that at the 
meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company held on Janu- 
ary 10th, 1927, Herbert E. Maxson, vice-Presi- 
dent of the America Fore Companies, was 
elected a director of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company. 

At the stockholders meeting of the First 
American Fire Insurance Company held on 
the same day C. W. Pierce, vice-president and 
Charles E. Swan, treasurer were elected di- 
rectors of the First American Fire Insurance 
Company. 

It is interesting to note that the election of 
these officers as Directors makes every vice- 
president and treasurer a member of the Board 
of at least one of the companies in the America 
Fore Fleet in addition, of course, to the mem- 
bership of Mr. Sturm and Mr. Haid on all the 
boards of directors. 


Eastern Underwriters Confer With New 
Jersey Agents 

F. C. White, vice-president of the Hartford 
Fire and chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, conferred with the agents of New Jer- 
sey last Friday relative to commissions in that 
State. About forty-five agents attended the 
conference, which was held in the Assembly 
Room of the New York Board. The commis- 
sion question was gone into thoroughly and 
members of the committee obtained an excel- 
lent idea of the agents’ position and viewpoint, 





which -was the information the committee 

wanted. 

Talkless Banquet at Indiana Insurance 
Day 


INDIANAPOLIS, January 10.—The executive 
committee in charge of the fourth annual In- 
diana Insurance Day, to be held January 25 in 
has decided definitely on a talkless 
w.th a program of high-class enter- 
tainment interspersed with specialties and 
novelties. The thought behind the program is 
to stage a novel presentment of such propor- 
tions that it will be a memorable event to the 
guests in attendance. 
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Your Prospect’s Future 


Is the Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and 
the policy he needs, you have made a staunch friend, 
and contented customers mean repeat orders in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business. Sell this 
contract: 


Any natural death................0c0e0: $5,000 
Any accidental death..................- 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.............. 15,000 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
(Non-cancellable) 
Aleo Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, 
etc. 


All In ONE Policy 
You can see how worthy ‘uch a contract is in the hands of a 


progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life ‘Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct. . and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord New Hampshire 


Inquire! 














TIME 
WELL SPENT 


A business man who will grant you 
only three minutes to talk of his 
personal needs will gladly give you an 
hour to talk about the future of his 
boy or girl. 





When you help a father arrange a thrift and educa=- 
tional program for his children you tie him to you with 
bonds of gratitude. Your service also gives you a contact 
with the children which assures that they will be sub= 
tantial clients of yours in later years. 


The Juvenile Policy .of The Lincoln National Lie, 
written on several plans on tho lives of children down 
to one-day-old and with the payer feature which pro= 
vides for the waiver of further premiums in event of 
the death or disability of the father, offers another 
reason why it pays to 


(GINK UP (wir THe ()LINCOLN)) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $450,000,000 in Force 























INSURANCE: 


A Practical Exposition for the 


Student and Business Man 
By T. E. Youne, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Third Edition—Revised and Enlarged 








Mr. Younc’s book is a lucid, simple exposition of the principles 
and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insurance, 
specially adapted for the use of the underwriter, student and busi- 
ness man. It has been adopted as a text-book by Yale University. 
In the Tu1rD EpitTIon the author has taken pains to elaborate the 
work, more particularly in reference to his own views upon the 
limitation of risks, while a simple explanation has been furnished of 
the force of mortality. 


Price, Third Edition, 424 pages - $3.00 





Insurance Office Organization 


Managements and Accounts 
By T. E. Youna, B.A., F.R.A.S., and RicHarp Masters, A.C.A. 


Second Edi‘ion—Revised 


This book will be found to be a valuable guide to the proper 
organization and conduct of an insurance company. In it Mr. 
YOUNG points out the best methods to be followed in the formation 
and management of an insurance company’s staff, and the most 
systematic and economical administration of its business. The 
practical features relating tothe operation of accompany are com- 
prehensively discussed. 

The general principles of bookkeeping are“also treated by Mr. 
Youn, and are elaborated in succeeding chapters by Mr. MAsTERS 








Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 


Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 

Price, post paid, $1.50 








Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 


Pitmans Secre‘ary’s Handbook. A complete secretary's 
manual prepared by HERBERT E. BLAIN. It covers secretari 
work thoroughly for public and private institutions and for indi- 
boc (Second Edition, revised, omitting joint stock secretary- 
ships. 





Price, post paid, $1.50 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
DickszE, M. Com., F.C.A., and H. E. Bian. This volume gives in 
detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods. 
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5 pages, cloth. 
Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicAGo OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
QNBURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


“w. E. McKell Comments on Middle- 
west, Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast Sections 








GENERAL SITUATION CALLED GOOD 





Much Building in California—Banks Sup- 
porting Northwest Lumber Industry 

A generally satisfactory business situation 
prevails through the North Middlewest, the 
Rocky Mountain and the Pacific Coast regions, 
with sound commercial tactics minimizing cer- 
tain unfavorable local conditions, it was stated 
recently by William E. McKell, vice-president 
of the American Surety Company, New York, 
who has returned to the home office from a 
business trip through those sections. 

California seemed in good condition, said 
Mr. McKell, who was particularly impressed 
with the construction of office buildings in San 
Francisco, which apparently ranks next to New 
York and Chicago, as the third “office building 
city’ of America. Building permits there 
were more than $5,500,000 in one recent month 
alone. 

Although permits through the whole section 
had shown a decline for a half year, the down- 
ward trend was arrested in October. Los An- 
geles permits in that month were just short of 
$10,000,000. 

In the Northwest, Mr. McKell learned that, 
to remedy the general situation in the lum- 
ber industry, banks have obtained options on 
84 lumber companies, and mergers are con- 
templated to improve conditions both as to 
price and production. 

Throughout the sections visited, Mr. McKell 
found the mineral situation good, with a few 
exceptions. A recently ended rate war had 
caused some disruption in the coal mines. The 
silver market has been off, but this has been 
offset by production of zinc and lead ores and 
prices for such ores have been good. 

In California, Idaho and Utah, the sugar 
beet crop was practically a failure, compared 
with previous years. The latest available esti- 
mate of the yield was only 742,000 tons, as 
against more than two millions of tons last 
year, and a five year average of nearly 2,150,- 
000 tons. The white fly was blamed for a great 
part of this decline. The sugar beet crop in 
Colorado was good. 

On the whole, however, production in the 
West has exceeded former years. Carloadings 
have been heavy. The October total in the 
Minneapolis district, for instance, was 7 per 
cent above the 1925 October figure. 

Inbound shipments in the latter district have 
been somewhat lighter, however, as has busi- 
ness in general. Store sales in the cities have 


been running about 17 per cent smaller than 
in 1925. The number of business failures dur- 
ing October of 1926 was 36 per cent more than 


in the same month of 1925. The total liabilities 
were 25 per cent less, however. 

In Montana, conditions are greatly improved 
this year over last year. At the time of Mr. 
McKell’s visit, the rediscount of Federal Re- 
serve member banks in this State totaled only 
$25,000, indicating no need of funds. 

In North Dakota, a great improvement was 
noted. Popular sentiment was beginning to 
hold the almost forgotten Non-partisan League 
as a blessing in disguise, since it served to 
protect the State from the inflation which was 
felt in South Dakota and Iowa. 

The latter two States, suffering from this 
inflation, and with the added complication of 
crop failures in South Dakota, presented the 
most unpleasant aspects seen by Mr. McKell. 
A small section of Minnesota was likewise 
affected. 


NOT FORMING CASUALTY COMPANY 
President of Glens Falls Says There Is 
“Nothing Imminent” 

For some time past a persistent rumor has 
been going the rounds of casualty insurance 
executives and it has been opined that the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company of Glens Falls, 
New York, a fire insurance carrier, was con- 
sidering the organization of a casualty com- 
pany as a running mate. So persistent has the 
rumor been that THE Specrator sought con- 
firmation or denial of the story from President 
E. W. West, of the Glens Falls. 

In reply to THE SPECTATOR’S question as to 
whether or not the Glens Falls would organize 
a casualty running mate, Mr. West said: 
“Nothing has been done in this direction and 
I can say that there is nothing imminent.” 

According to data in The Fire Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index, published by The 
Spectator Company, the Glens Falls, as of 
December 31, 1925, had a cash capital of $2,- 
500,000, with total assets of $15,108,030. Net 
premiums written during that year were $8,- 
218,028 and losses paid amounted to $4,448,597. 


Casualty Actuarial Society Examination 
on May 4 and 5 

Richard Fondiller, secretary and treasurer of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, has sent out 
a notice to the effect that examinations for the 
grade of Associate will be held on May 4 and 
5; generally in the city where the candidate 
resides. Application blanks may be secured 
from Mr. Fondiller at 75 Fulton street, New 


York city. 


Constitution Indemnity in Massachusetts 
The Constitution Indemnity Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has been admitted to do business. in 
Massachusetts and its license in that State has 
been granted. James M. Bryans, 40 Broad 
street, Boston, has been appointed as agent. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Bill Proposes Government Gather In- 
formation to Safeguard Workers 





MEASURE INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 





$200,000,000 Paid to Employees and De- 
pendents Annually—300,000,000 
Days Lost 

WasHincton, D. C, January 10.—Statis- 
tics of industrial accidents are to be gathered, 
and studies made for the purpose of showing 
where hazards may be reduced, by a division 
to be created in the bureau of labor statistics 
of the Department of Labor, under the terms 
of a bill introduced in Congress by Represen- 
tative Rathbone of Illinois and passed by the 
House of Representatives last week. 

The inauguration of such work was strongly 
recommended by Secretary of Labor Davis and 
approved by representatives of the insurance 
industry present at a national conference on the 
reduction of industrial accidents held under 
the auspices of the department some months 
ago. 

Some slight opposition to passage of the bill 
was Offered by Representative Underhill of 
Massachusetts, who declared that the insurance 
companies already had such statistics in their 
files and were able, through the making of pre- 
mium rates, to enforce the introduction of safe- 
guards far more efficiently than any Govern- 
ment department. He also contended that the 
work would be of more value to the insurance 
companies than to anyone else and that, for that 
reason, they should carry it on. 


It was shown, however, that the gathering 
of these statistics will be of material benefit to 
the country as a whole. Figures were sub- 
mitted to the House showing that estimates 
place the death toll from industrial. accidents 
at as high as 35,000 lives a year, with 100,000 
workmen permanently partially disabled, the 
total of such accidents being estimated at 2,- 
500,000 annually. Some $200,000,000 is paid 
out annually to workmen or their dependents 
and more than 300,000,000 working days are 
lost by injured employees. The economic loss 
to the country is about a billion dollars a year, 
it was stated. 

Under the terms of the bill, which has yet 
to be approved by the Senate, the proposed 
division would analyze all accident reports with 
a view to determining causes, effects and occu- 
pational distribution, and make public the re- 
sults of such investigations in order that the 
industries might adopt proper safeguards to 
reduce accidents at points shown by the divi- 
sion’s studies to be most hazardous. It is also 
provided that the department shall establish a 
museum in which will be exhibited approved 
devices for the safeguarding of machinery and 
the protection of employees. 
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“Poor Richard” Said— 


“All that glitters is not gold.”” 
Promises and ha may be 
made to “glitter” —BU 
The real gold that an spew contract puts 
into YOUR pants-pocket is the real measure 
of that contract. 
DURING 1924 THE RENEWAL 
INCOME PAID MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL AGENTS AVERAGED 
1. For Agencies less than five years old $3,500. 
2. For Agencies up to seven years old $6,000. 
Rochford, Ill. % 3. For Agencies over Ten years old $25,000, 
REMEMBER THAT’S JUST RENEWALS! 
These men know how real gold glit- 
———, ~~ — it paid them 
I 1 to get and keep an Agency contract 
Macon City. lows that is right. 


Peers Kk) ‘ On Agency Matters Address, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
bistet: Hove 
Dreat Pals, Ment. 
H t. 





south Bead, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Burlington, lowa 


O. J. LACY 
2nd Vice-President. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Saint Paul—"‘Where the Great North- 
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Greetings 


Another New Year—the 81st in our History 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EiPaso, Texas west Begins.”’ 
ouston, Texas 
Cheyenne, Wye. The Minnesota — _— a $107,000,000 Hartford 


























| acenrs WANTED AT DESIRABLE POINTS 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN ASSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1832 


NEW YORK EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS 


Good facilities on desirable classes—Fire, Tor- 
nado, Use and Occupancy and Allied Lines 





Losses paid in Allied companies since organiza- 
tion—over $28,000,000. 


Apply to 
Home Office, 92 William St., New York 














; What's VN alersteuy 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the 
advantages of a contract with Fidelity. 
More. than 36,000 direct leads a year 
from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, oper- 
ating in forty states. Full level net pre- 
mium reserve basis. Over $325,000,000 
insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead ?”’ 


. The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 








To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 
H. M. HARGROVE, President - + + BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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CANADIAN COMPENSATION 


Rate-Making Completed for New 
Quebec Act 








SCHEDULE EFFECTIVE APRIL 1 





No General Increase Included—Minimum 
Weekly Payment Raised to $8 

Toronto, ONTARIO, January 11.—The Cana- 
dian Casualty Underwriters Association has 
completed the work of rate-making for work- 
‘men’s compensaticn benefits under the new 
Province of Quebec Act. The new rates have 
already been presented to and discussed with 
the Quebec government. 

The new rates, which go into effect April 
I, do not present any general increase over 
former rates, the rate for some classifications 
being actually lower than the rate under the old 
act. In some cases there are slight increases 
and in the case of other classifications there 
are very substantial increases over the rates 
charged under the old act. 

In addition to the manual rate, the company’s 
plans provide for experience rating of izivid- 
ual risks, which may produce either a dehit 
or a credit variation from the manual rate ac- 
cording to the previous experience of the risk. 

The changes which have contributed chiefly 
to the increased cost in case of fatal accidents 
are: 

(1) In case of fatal accident the new act 
provides for pensions payable to the surviving 
dependents of the deceased workmen according 
to their relationship to the deceased, which may 
amount to as much as 60 per cent of the yearly 
wage of the victim, while the old act stipulates 
a sum payable to dependents of four times the 
yearly average wage of the deceased with a 
minimum of $1500 and a maximum of $3000. 

(2) The rate of compensation for total and 
permanent disability has been increased from 
50 per cent of the yearly wages under the old 
act to a life-rent equal to two-thirds of the 
yearly wages under the new act. 

(3) The minimum weekly compensation in 
the case of temporary incapacity has been in- 
creased from $4 per week under the old act to 
$8 per week under the new act and the maxi- 
mum indemnity for temporary incapacity has 
been fixed at $25 per week. 

(4) The weekly compensation payable under 
the old act was limited hy the provision that 
the rent or compersation should not be cal- 
culated on a sum in excess of $1000 and that 
the surplus up to $1500 should give a right 
to one-quarter of the compensation, while the 
new act provides that the weekly compensation 
should be calculated on a basis of a yearly 
minimum wage of $600, and a maximum of 
$2000. 

(5) Under the old act the capital value of 
the rents payable was fixed at $3000. This 
stipulation has been abolished and under the 
new act there is no limitation in regard to the 
aggregate value of the rents payable. 

(6) The old act stipulated a maximum 
amount payable for medical fees and funeral 
expenses of $50 in case of fatal accidents only, 


while the new act provides for payments of 
all medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and hos- 
pita! charges tor a period not exceeding six 
months and the allowance for funeral expenses 
is $100. 


L. G. WiTHEY MADE GENERAL AGENT 
Will Represent Metropolitan Casualty at 
Grand Rapids 
Leroy G. Withey has been appointed general 
agent of the Metroopolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for all its casualty insurance and fidelity and 
surety bond lines, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of President J. Scofield Rowe. 
Mr. Withey’s experience in the insurance 
business has been both extensive and success- 





Leroy G. WITHEY 


ful. For some twenty years he was associated 
with the well-known Grinnell-Row Agency at 
Grand Rapids and supervised their extensive 
development of casualty lines. As head of the 
Withey Insurance Agency, which handled all 
forms of insurance and bonds, he also demon- 
strated marked ability as a producer and under- 
writer. 

The territory covered by Mr. Withey’s gen- 
eral agency includes Kent, Ottawa and Muske- 
gon counties. 


Transportation Indemnity Being 
Organized 

The Transportation Indemnity Company of 
New York is being organized in that city by 
interests identified with the marine insurance 
office of William H. McGee & Company. It 
is planned that the new company will begin 
with a minimum capital of $250,000 and will, 
at the start, be empowered to write liability 
and compensation business. 

Incorporators of the Transportation Indem- 
nity are: William H. McGee, Gresham Ennis, 
Harold Jackson, J. J. Barghausen, Alan H. Bo- 
nito, Frank J. Macomber, Jr., William I. Mur- 
ray, G. C. Bowers, A. H. Fitzgerald, Edward 
McGee, William Doggett, Edward P. Lawlor 
and Charles E. Buckton. 
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TWO APPOINTMENTS 


New York Indemnity Adds Stanley 
W. Maynard and W. Clifford 
Klenk to Staff 








SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CREATED 





Company Also Forming. Check Forgery 
and Fraud Bond Division 

Spencer Welton, president of the New York 
Indemnity Company, has announced two more 
appointments which will be interesting to the 
casualty and surety business as well as valuable 
to his organization. Stanley W. Maynard 
joins the New York Indemnity to form and 
become the head of a check forgery and fraud 
bond department; and, on January 15, W. Clif- 
ford Klenk becomes manager of the company’s 
newly-created Southern department at Atlanta, 
Ga., which will have supervision over Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
This does not conflict with the territory as- 
signed to Frank M. Chandler, who was made a 
vice-president and Western manager. Mr. 
Chandler’s territory includes North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Michigan. 

Both Mr. Maynard and Mr. Klenk are in- 
surance men of long experience. Mr. Klenk 
is a graduate of the Trayelers’ school of insur- 
ance and represented that company for about 
three and one-half years, doing extensive 
agency work throughout the East and South, 
particularly in New York and Georgia, so that 
he is not a stranger to the territory he now 
enters. After his service with the Travelers, 
Mr. Klenk joined the Zurich General as agency 
supervisor for the Eastern territory and held 
this post for almost four years, leaving it now 
to join the New York Indemnity. 

Mr. Maynard was for several years sales 
manager for a large food products firm and 
developed its business in the New England 
States. He then became a business broker and 
later sold his interests in that field to join the 
fraud bond department of the National Surety 
Company. He has been with the National 
Surety for four years, during the majority of 
which time, as assistant general sales manager, 
he developed the fraud bond department’s busi- 
ness throughout the country in conjunction 
with the general agents and State managers. 


Would Amend Compulsory Law 

Boston, Mass., January 10.—A bill has been 
introduced in the legislature seeking to amend 
the compulsory liability motor car insurance 
law which has just gone into effect. The bill 
seeks to equalize rates and to reduce rates on 
insurance to owners on motor vehicles in and 
about Boston. 

Much to the surprise of those interested in 
the bill, it was referred to the committee on 
insurance whereas the committee on judiciary 
considered and reported the bill that finally be- 
came the new compulsory insurance law. 
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OPENS WESTERN OFFICE 


Constitution Indemnity Appoints 
Managers at Chicago 








Cc. ©. BLACKWELL AND H. N. 
DOUGLASS SELECTED 





Department Will Supervise Business in 
Fourteen States 

The Constitution Indemnity Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has appointed C. C. Blackwell and 
H. N. Douglass as managers of its Western 
department, to be located at 166 Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, supervising the States of Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. 

Mr. Blackwell is a Virginian and a graduate 
of the Law School of the University of Vir- 
ginian who started his insurance career with 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company in 1920. 

After an experience that extended well over 
the South, New England, and as far West as 
Detroit, he resigned from the Fidelity and De- 
posit to become manager of the bonding de- 
partment of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, in Boston. ; 

On October 1, 1926, he became associated 
with the Constitution Indemnity Company as 
assistant manager of the bonding department. 
The company immediately recognized his ability 
in the fidelity and surety business, as is evi- 
denced by their naming him the senior repre- 
sentative of their department in the West. 

Mr. Douglass was born and educated in Mis- 
souri. He began his insurance career in the 
office of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee in 
Chicago, and remained in that office until he 
resigned from the position of assistant man- 
ager a short time since. 

The combination of the two men is looked 
upon as guaranteeing the successful operation 
of the Constitution in the Middle West. It is 
understood that these managers will have juris- 
diction over the same States supervised by the 
Western Department of the Fire Association, 
Reliance and Victory Insurance companies, 
thus facilitating all agency matters of interest 
to the affiliated companies. 


COVERS AVIATION RISKS 
Maryland Casualty Extends Protection on 
52 Forms 
The Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
has extended 52 of its policy forms of accident 
insurance to cover passenger travel by air un- 
der certain conditions. The coverage is being 
automatically extended to holders of nearly all 
such policy forms and no other endorsement on 
the policy is necessary. In a circular letter 
sent out under date of January 1 by President 
F. Highlands Burns, the following statement is 

made: 


Effective from the above date, holders of ac- 
cident or disability policies of the forms listed 
below, will be entitled, to the extent of the 
minimum amount provided in the policy and 
subject otherwise to the terms and conditions 
thereof, to indemnity for any loss specified 


~~. ‘ai 


therein which shall result from injuries caused 
by any of the hazards of. aviation while the in- 
sured is riding as a passenger either in a 
licensed passenger airplane or a licensed pas- 
senger dirigible airship, provided by an incor- 
porated passenger carrier and while operated 
by a licensed pilot upon a regular passenger 
route between definitely established airports. 
This extension shall not cover injuries sus- 
tained in any military or naval airplane or 
dirigible or in any form of aviation travel or 
hazard not hereinbefore specified, nor shall it 
cover injuries sustained by any person while 
acting as a pilot or mechanic of an airplane or 
dirigible. Nothing herein contained shall entitle 
the insured for any such loss, to the double, 
triple, or quadruple indemnity, if any, specified 
in any such policy. No other rider or endorse- 
ment on the policy is necessary for this exten- 
sion. 


Round-Table Discussions to Feature 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Meeting 

Intensive round-table discussions will feature 
the mid-winter meeting of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference in the New 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, March 15 and 16. An announcement 
to this effect has just been sent out by Harold 
Rk. Gordon, executive secretary of the Confer- 
ence, who states that reservations for hotel 
accommodations should be made early, either 
through his office or direct to the hotel, if 
delegates wish to secure minimum rates. There 
will be a session of the executive committee on 
the evening of March 14. 


Hudson-Mohawk Mutual Pays Dividend 

The Hudson-Mohawk Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Albany, has paid a 10 per cent dividend 
on all policies issued between March 1, 1925, 
and July 1, 1926. The dividend declaration was 
approved by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





Cc. J. MCNUTT’S BACKGROUND 
Philadelphia Manager for Century Indem- 
nity Is Experienced Man 
[By a Staff Correspondent) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., January 7.—AS 
noted in THE SpecTaATOR this week, the Century 
Indemnity Company, casualty running mate of 
the A&tna (Fire) Insurance Company and the 
World Fire and Marine of Hartford, has 
opened a branch office at 423 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, with C. J. McNutt in charge as 
resident manager. H. M. Walton is field man- 
ager for the new Office. 


Mr. McNutt is an experienced insurance man ° 


who is familiar with brokerage, agency and 
home office duty. He began his insurance career 
in 1916 with the Philadelphia office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, being himself a native of the 
Quaker City. 

With the Commercial Casualty he served as 
counter man, special agent for brokerage busi- 
ness and manager of the liability department. 
After 7 years with that organization he joined 
the Philadelphia branch of the Georgia Cas- 
ualty and for 2 years was assistant manager, 
later being promoted to the managership. His 
work in planting that company in the Quaker 
City was very successful, and the business rose 
to a volume of about $225,000 a year. Mr. 
McNutt is well known to the brokers and 
agents of the Philadelphia territory and in his 
new post with the Century Indemnity will have 
supervision over Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New Jersey. 


Natsurco Executives’ Club Holds Annual 
Dinner 
The Natsurco Executives Club, composed of 
executives of the National Surety and its allied 
companies, will hold its annual dinner and 
entertainment at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, 
New York city, to-morrow night. 
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RESULTS IN 1926 
Preliminary Figures of Casualty Compa- 
nies’ Statements 
Below will be found some preliminary fig- 
ures from the statements of casualty insurance 

companies covering 1926: 

Pennsylvania Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
Company, Erie—Assets, $28,224; net premiums, 
$48,003; losses paid, $23,564; expenses, $22,- 
2609. 

Monroe County Mutual Tornado, Norwalk, 
Wis.—Assets, $0674; net premiums written, 
$2526; losses paid, $64; expenses, $264. 

State Mutual Cyclone, Lapeer, Mich.—Ad- 
mitted assets, $117,160; net premiums written, 
$33,363; losses paid, $81,858. 

Imperial Life, Asheville, N. C-—Capital, 
$100,000; assets, $524,662; surplus to policy- 
holders, $166,934; total income, $735,689; losses 


paid, $195,440; dividends paid, $10,000; ex- 
penses, $438,023. 

Atlas Accident and Health Associat on, 
Omaha, Neb—Assets, $2475; total income, 


$15,616; losses paid, $2348; expenses, $10,921. 

Central Mutual Hail and Cyclone, Horton- 
ville, Wis.—Assets, $22,946; surplus, $17,623; 
total income, $23,773; losses paid, $8118; ex- 
penses, $16,051. 

Citizens Life, New Orleans——Capital, $20,- 
000; assets, $96,573; net surplus, $11,515; net 
premiums, written, $98,611; total income, $107,- 
508; losses paid, $27,777; dividends paid, $1600; 
expenses, $93,627. 

Economy Automobile Insurance Association, 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1925 


(Condensed from Statement of 


U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
Admitted Assets. ..... $7,297,020 
OS ee . 1,228,500 
Surplus 720,161 


Thirteen Years of SteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 














Freeport, Ill—Assets, $180,231; surplus, $110,- 
477; net premiums written, $193,780; total in- 
come, $201,729; losses paid, $61,714; total dis- 
bursements, $173,674. 

Farmers Co-operative Hail, Grand Islands, 
Neb.—Assets, $31,429; net premiums written, 
$110,283; losses paid, $30,546; expenses, $53,- 
442. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis.—Assets, $48,857,707; capital, $3,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $4,849,722. 

Mutual Cyclone, Mishicot, Wis.—Assets, 
$3560; surplus, $2995; net premiums, $477; 
losses paid, $246; expenses, $319. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY HAD BIG 
YEAR 
Time Paper Outstanding Amounts to $1,- 
378,000,000—22,330,000 Vehicles 
. Registered 

Statistics just furnished by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce show that 
the automobile industry had a remarkable year 
in 1926. The production of closed cars made 
up 74 per cent of the passenger car total and 
the wholesale value of cars and trucks totaled 


$3,056,950,000. Cars had an average retail price 


of $886, while the average retail price of trucks 
was $1090. About 3,500,000 persons were em- 
ployed in motor vehicle and allied lines and 
the total of motor vehicle taxes rose to $735,- 
226,000. 

There were 22,330,000 motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the United States with registrations 
on cars making up 19,520,000 of the total. 
Automobile time paper outstanding amounts to 
$1,378,000,000 and 64 per cent of all new cars 
were sold on the time payment plan. The 
average note at the time of purchase on new 
cars was $595, while on used cars it was $277. 
Motor car and truck dealers numbered 53,360; 
public garages numbered 51,715; there were 
83,758 service stations and repair shops; and 
there were 66,584 supply stores. 

Bartlett Green Becomes Agency Assistant 

Spencer Welton, president of the New York 
Indemnity Company, has announced that, as of 
January 17, Bartlett Green joins the organiza- 
tion as agency assistant under the direction of 
Vice-President Thomas L. Bean. Mr. Green 
was associated with President Welton when 
the latter was head of the Sterling Tire Cor- 
poration; having been sales manager and secre- 
tary for that concern. Later, he was with Mr. 
Welton in the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
devoting his time to field work. He will co- 
operate with agents of the New York Indem- 
nity through mail advertising and in person. 

William H. Ives, assistant superintendent of 
the personal accident department of the New 
York Indemnity, has been made superintend- 
ent of that division. 


William P. Stanton to Attend Real Estate 
Convention in Florida 
Vice-President William P. Stanton of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, 
New York, is to attend the convention of the 
National Real Estate Board to be held at 
Miami, Fla., January 12-14, inclusive. 
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E. H. WINSLOW DIES 


Former President of Metropolitan 
Casualty Succumbs at Age of 71 








HAD RETIRED IN 1924 





Joined Company in 1874 and Served 29 
Years as Head 

Eugene H. Winslow, formerly president of 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, 
died last week at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the age of 71. He is survived by the widow 
and two sons; Edward I. and George B. Win- 
slow. Mr. Winslow had undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis early in December of 1926, 
but angina pectoris set in later and he finally 
succumbed. Funeral services were held from 
his late residence on Saturday afternoon and 
were attended by prominent insurance execu- 
tives and well-known citizens. 

Mr. Winslow was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in March, 1856, and after an education in that 
city began the study of law. In 1874 he joined 
the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany as its first employee in the capacity of 
clerk in the newly-formed organization. He 
rose finally to the presidency of the company 
and it was during his tenure in that office that 
the name of the company was changed to the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company and 
its field of operations was broadened. 

Mr. Winslow became secretary of the com- 
pany in 1887, and president in 1895. He re- 
tired from active service in September, 1924, 
just 29 years after assuming the presidency. 


L. C. Thompson With Constitution 
Indemnity 

The Constitution Indemnity Company, Phila- 
delphia, has announced the appointment of Les- 
ter C. Thompson as_ special agent. Mr. 
Thompson, who was formerly with the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, resigned 
that connection as of January 1, and moved to 
Hartford, Conn., from which point he will 
supervise the New England States as special 
agent of the Constitution Indemnity Company. 





F. R. Jones Reports 
(Concluded from page 3) 
noticed by the Bureau were listed by Secretary- 
Treasurer Jones as follows: 


Co-defendant: Introduced in one state (Mis- 
sissippi House Bill 685, permitting joinder of 
corporate surety on automobile liability bond 
as defendant in damage actions) ; failed. 

Adjusting Claims: Introduced in three States 
(Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey) ; 
failed in all. 

Anti-Trust Bills: Introduced in two states 
(Mississippi and New Jersey) and U. S. Con- 
gress; one bill enacted (Miss‘ssippi Senate Bill 
136) modernizing and amending trust statutes. 

Forbidding or Restricting Cancellation of 
Policies: Introduced in two states (Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey) ; failed in both. 

Investments of Insurance Companies: Intro- 
duced in four states (Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Washington) ; enacted in 
two—New Jersey and New York. 

Taxation, License Fees, Cost of Examination: 
Bills relating directly or indirectly to these sub- 
jects were introduced in twelve jurisdictions and 
enacted in nine. 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY 


Specialty — Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 




















Inspectors and Adjusters 








Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


417 BRAMSON BLDG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Buiiding, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


_ Statisticians ns 

















Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial and Statistical Service in all Branches 
of Ineuranee and for Pension Funds—Office Systems 
and R Accounting and 
Auditing. 


78 Fulton Street 





New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Undervriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
We are also to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance sched or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 

tometers is desirable. 


Phone; BEEKMAN 1461 
81 Fulton St. New York City 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 




















A.SIGTENHORST,F. A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bunk Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INGUEANCS—Getinaty. Intermediate, Group, 
Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
emi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OMAHA DENVER 
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NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same’’; and he signed up for $75, 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 
EN ORY. 5.55 cavdacckdneeenaeue $ .25 
50 Copies Suwweeawwe siete corel ay ase cislcbie 8.50 
100 gad wee raenecaMmeaee eee 15.00 
oor ba o:s:da prdieid-wientaratanm eae outa 60.00 
MMR OO” Sc ciewascancevnedewaatos 100.00 
I ET) ase cccreteuceare aca auck Gis walneal 400.00 
ES. cinca moe wr emet esis ce need 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEWYORK 


Janua 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 

The following quotations, as of Jan. 10, 
1927, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to give to any cor- 
respondent whatever information may be de- 
sired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Bid Offered 

Alliance Fire 

McCown & Co., Phila............. 48 52 
Agricultural Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 245 265 
American Ins. of ened 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 22 24 
American Alliance ‘ 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., _ i. rire 300 310 

Gilbert Elliott’ & Sh: 2 ee 300 Pate 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N: ND in dtodd = 300 310 
American Surety 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 203 210 
Bankers & Shippers 

Curtis & Saziger, N.Y... 6... ce cane 285 300 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 285 "oe 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 280 
Camden-Fire 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N.Y... 14 1514 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 15 17 
Carolina Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 34 37 

Ew. mice, Ir. & Co..N. ¥.....-.- 35 38 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 34 38 
City of New York 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 280 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 137 139 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 136 139 
Federal Union Life 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 26 30 
*Fidelity Phenix 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 95 97 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 190 195 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 147 151 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 53 55 
Fireman’s Ins. Co. of Newark 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 220 224 
Franklin Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co.,N. Y........ 191 195 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 190 196 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., er Rs osaretes 193 196 
Girard Life 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N, Y 13% 15 





Insurance 
Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


GUDE, WINMILL & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
11 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 7520 


















Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Globe & Rutgers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 4 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Great American 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Hanover Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Arthu: Atkins & Co., 
Harmonia Insurance (ew Stock) 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co. : Pree 
Curtis & Sanger, WOES ots cccchee 
Home Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
¥. Ee. Bios, We. me Co., We ¥ ss..0. 2d 


Me Prteiaxe 
as ae news 


Homestead 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
J. Be eee a Oe CO. Vivcinee. 
Importers & Exporters 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Curtis & Samaes. IN Yio i ccc ne 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
International Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 
—— Southern Life 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 

Insurance Co. of North America 

McCown & Co., Phil®.......6.ccs. 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 

(Union Indemnity Group) 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
tLumbermen’s Ins. 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
Maryland Casualty 

Cortis & Sameer, Ie. Y i. ccc hc ceccne 
Milwaukee Mech. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
Missouri State Life 

A, J. Frank Co., 
National Surety 

Custis Se Samaets iW ccs occ os ae 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
Niagara Fire 

Asthur Atkine & Co., N.Y 6.0 006+ 
North River 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Northern Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
Ohio National Life 

A. & J. Frank & Co., 
Philadelphia Life 

McCown & Co., 


Cincinnati. . . 


Cincinnati.... 


Phila. and N. Y... 


Pacific 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Reliance 


McCown & Co., 
Stuyvesant 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 

Jilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. 

Custis & Sanger, NY... 6 ccc acec 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
U. S. Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
U.S. Merchants and Shippers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 

Cuntis & Sameer. WoY ices 
Victory Insurance 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y 
Westchester Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

* Stock dividend. 

+ New stock. 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


*Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartfo)d.......... 
Markham & Compan 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
*Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Curtis & Saager, N. Y 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 
*Aetna Life Stock 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.......6..-:; 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipts) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., —e Pe ondeewe 
Markham & Comp an. 
Roy T. H. ees 4 & Co., Hartford . 
Cin General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
*Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company i ae ee 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
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593 
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96% 


180 
175 


232 
230 
154 
165 
260 
255 
260 


214 


44: 
44 


14 
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Offered 

41 
1550 
294 
298 
"210 
46 

48 
"390 
388 


32 
30 


330 


234 


5334 


100 
23}4 


190 
195 


235 
240 


167 


266 
2314 


4534 
46 


1650 
1650 
505 
510 
510 
660 


650 





National Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 720 730 
Markham & Company Tivsles ean awe 720 Sea: 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 725 735 
*Phoenix Insurance 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 495 500 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 495 500 
Markham & Company CAS Got SORES 495 500 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1200 1220 
ey og & Co., i eee 1200 1220 
T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1200 1220 
Bix-dividend. 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 84% 9 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 16 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 460 460 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
by Sr ee as 95 
CRIN, 5s nd ocd aioe cn cere 280 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 195 
Copeerenites Title Ins. Co. 
has, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 
Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 250 260 
Mass. Title Ins., pfd. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 45 55 
New Hampshire Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 340 360 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 265 
Providence Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., om Boston. . 340 360 
Arthur Atkins & Co., i See 340 360 
Springfield Fire & ates” 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 500 510 
United Life & Accident Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 46 


MILTON A. FREEDY IS WISCONSIN 
COMMISSIONER 

Brother-in-Law of Governor 
Olaf H. Johnson 

Mapison, Wis., Jan. 10.—Milton A. Freedy 
of Wauwatosa, a brother-in-law of Governor 
Fred R. Zimmerman, has been appointed insur- 
ance commissioner of Wisconsin to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Olaf H. 
Johnson. The new appointment takes effect on 
January 11. The appointment is for the term 
expiring June, 1927, when it is expected that 
Mr. Freedy will be reappointed for the regular 
four-year term. 

Upon the resignation of W. Stanley Smith, 
commissioner of insurance, last June, Olaf 
Johnson was appointed as commissioner of in- 
surance. Mr. Johnson had served in the legis- 
lature and was deputy insurance commissioner 
under Mr. Smith. Mr. Johnson was not in 
sympathy with the Zimmerman administration. 
His appointment had not been confirmed by 
the State Senate. For this reason, Mr. John- 
son tendered his resignation to take effect on 
January 11. Governor Zimmerman, in a state- 
ment announcing the appointment, declared that 
Mr. Freedy “is a man who is exceptionally 
well qualified for the office by reason of his 
long experience in the insurance business.” 


Succeeds 


At present he is special agent for the Phcenix 
Insurance Company and has been in the service 
of that firm for twenty years. His entire life 
has been devoted to the study of insurance 
problems. 

In 1918 he was appointed to assist in adjust- 
ing losses caused by the great forest fire at 
Cloquet, Minn. He is a past-president of the 
Wisconsin State Fire Prevention organizations 
and also of the Wisconsin Field Men’s Club. 

Mr. Freedy was born on a farm in Racine 
county. His family moved to Milwaukee when 
he reached the age of ten. He is now fifty 
years of age. He has been in the insurance 
business for thirty-four years, entering the 
business in 1893. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 
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SOME IMPORTANT INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS HANDLED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accourtancy, by Francis W. Pixley $2.40 


Actuarial Theory, by Wm. A. Robertson & F. A. Ross 10.00 
Blood Pressure 1.25 
Compound Interest, Annuity and Sinking Fund Tables, 

by Archer 10.00 
Constructive Salesmanship, by John A. Stevenson 8.00 
Elements of Actuarial Science, by R. E Underwood 2.00 
Elements of Business Statistics, by Robt. Riegel 4.00 
Elements of Vital Statistics, by Arthur Newsholme 7.50 
Inheritance Taxation, by A. Otis & R. B. Gleason 15.00 
Inheritance Tax Calculator, by S. Herbert Wolfe 4.50 
Inheritance Tax Computations, by Forrest Morton 2.00 
Insurance Office Organization, Management and Accounts, 
fa by T. E. Young and Richard Masters 1.75 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Appraisers & Adjusters Handbook, by Wm. Arthur $5.00 
Automatlc Sprinkler Protection, by Gorham Dana 4.50 
Common Hazards of Fire Insurance, by G. W. Ridley 2.00 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary 5.80 
Cyclopedia of Fire Prevention & Insurance 15.50 
Dust Explosions, by D. J. Price & H. H. Brown 2.50 
Essentials of the Fire Insurance Business, by E. A. Ketcham 

& Kirk M. Ketcham 4.50 
Experience Grading & Rating Schedule, by E. G. Richards 4.00 
Field Practice 1.50 
Fire & Explosion Hazards of Commercial Oils 5.00 
Fire Insurance Law, by E. R. Hardy 2.50 
Fire Prevention & Fire Protection, by J. K. Freitag 5.00 
Handbook of Fire Protection 4.00 
Handbook to Marine Insurance, A, by Victor Dover 4.25 
Insurance, by T. E. Young 4.25 
Insurance Principles & Practices, by Robet. Riegel and H. J. 

Loman 6.00 


Life Insurance, by Alexander 

Life Insurance by Maclean 

Life Insurance and How to W,rite It, by J. M. Langstaff 

Life Insurance Exarainations by Brandreth Symonds 

Life Insurance Examinations, by Foxworthy 

Mortality Laws & Statistics, .by Robt. Henderson 

Old Age Dependency in the U S., by Lee Welling Squier 

Principles of Insurance (Life Vol.) by F. W. Gephart 

Principles of Insurance, by Eke 

Statistics of Fraternal Societies—(Fraternal Monitor) 

Training of a Life Insurance Agent, by W. M. Horner 

Yale oe in Insurance, by L. W. Zartman Revised by 
rice 


PUBLICATIONS 


Lectures on Fire Insurance 

Marine Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 

Marine Insurance, by Wm. D. Winter 

Marine Insurance Clauses 

Moral Hazard, by Wm. Vlachos 

New Building Estimator, by Wm. Arthur 

Pitman’s Secretary Handbook, by Herbert E. Blain 

Principles of Insurance, (Fire Vol.) by W. F. Gephart 

Principles of Marine Law, by Lawrence Duckworth 

Property Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 

Real Estate Educator 

Richards on Insurance 

Sea Insurance According to the British Statute 

Semmans Cancellation Tables, by Oscar J. H. Semman 

Supplement to Insurance Law of New York 

Technology of Fire Insurance and Guide to Fire Insurance 
Surveying, by John Howard Blood 

Yale Readings in Insurance by Lester W. Zartman 


CASUALTY INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accident & Health Insurance Lectures $1.50 
Automobile Manual 2.50 
Combination Automobile Insurance Manual $4.00, 4.60 
Construction of Mortality & Sickness Tables, by W. P. Elderton 
and R. C. Flippard 1 
Credit Insurance, by S. B. Ackerman & J. J. Neuner 1 
Fidelity Bonds, by M. B. Walker 3 
Huddy on Automobiics, by Xenophon P. Huddy 15 
Insurance and the State, by W. F. Gephart 1 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees, by Christmas 
Evans and F. H. Jones 2.5 


25 
25 
00 

75 

0 


Motor Insurance 

Personal Accident & Sickness Insurance, by H. J. Hastings 

Principles of Surety Underwriting, by Luther E. Mackall 

Ready Reference Digest of Accident & Health Insurance 

Study of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Laws and 
Service Monopoly of Competition 

Surety Bonds, by Edward C. Lunt 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, by C. E. Golding 

Workmen’s Compensation Law Digest 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Insurance Agent as a Community Builder 


Insurance agents, fat or slim, 
Insurance agents were to him— 
And they were nothing more. 


Such irreverent paraphrasing of Words- 
worth is probably not an overdrawn descrip- 
tion of the “reaction”—if such it may be called 
—which the average insurance agent of some 
years ago produced in the mind of the aver- 
age prospect. The agent’s approach shot, “I 
just dropped in to see if I couldn't interest you 
in—” seldom carried him to the putting green 
of a worth-while or successful interview, and 
the process of building and holding a substan- 
tial volume of premiums was usually a rather 
dreary affair for the agent and far from ex- 
hilarating to those he could finally refer to 
as his “clients.” 

Earty Days 


Now and then, of course, the insurance agent 
in a community was more than an insurance 
man. In isolated cases he was a community 
figure, a civic influence, a business or political 
power, or for some other reason was “well and 
widely known,” respected for his initiative and 
leadership, and one whose opinions and in- 
fluence were sought on frequent occasions. It 
was generally felt, however, that he was an 
influence in his community, not because of his 
insurance affiliations but in spite of them. 
“Bill’s a darned bright fellow,” would be the 
generally expressed opinion, but frequently 
coupled with the after-thought, “funny he took 
up insurance.” If there were cases where his 
influence and prosperity were attributed to the 
deliberate choice of an insurance career, busi- 


By RatpH WILLIAM SMILEY 


Of the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 





The article on this page is the first of 
a series which will appear in the Fire 
and Casualty Educational Sections of 
THe Spectator from month to month. 
Mr. Smiley, the author of the series, has 
long been known as an insurance writer 
whose comments and explanations re- 
garding the business have materially 
helped agents to increase their produc- 
tion. He was the editor of the A:tna- 
izer Supplement for a long period of 
time, and-in that capacii'y made it one 
of the most valuable sales bulletins is- 
sued by any insurance corpany. In addi- 
tion, he is an insurance writer and ad- 
vertising man of recognized ability and 
extensive experience and in this and sub- 
sequent articles, readers of THE SPEc- 
TATOR will receive the benefit of his ideas 
on agency development and personal sales 
expansion.—Epitor’s NOTE. 











ness historians have touched upon them very 
lightly. 

A man in those days—days not so far back, 
either—who could sell insurance easily and 
profitably and who found his occupation con- 
genial, would, if the same conditions prevailed 
to-day, be considered a likely candidate for the 
job of selling Philadelphia another Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. 

Conditions, however, have changed. Instances 
of men (and not a few women for that mat- 
ter) who have become community figures, com- 
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munity leaders, and community builders be- 
cause they made insurance a life-work are so 
numerous that they no longer occasion com- 
ment. Whether it be regarded as a business or 
as a profession, insurance offers outstanding 
opportunities for self-expression, self-develop- 
ment and service to one’s fellowmen. 

There are many things which a community 
can get along without. Insurance, however, is 
not one of them. It is not a luxury and not 
a passing fad. It is an economic necessity. It 
is a safeguard needed by the individual if his 
personal plans for himself and his family are 
to be fulfilled. It is a safeguard needed by 
every commercial enterprise in the community. 
So, in becoming a local source of supply for 
a universal need, the insurance agent can be- 
come guide, counselor and friend to an increas- 
ingly large number of his fellow citizens—and 
prosper in the process. 


A Future SERVICE 


The thoughtful insurance agent who picks 
up his daily paper and reads the inspiring ac- 
counts of how science has made trans-Atlantic 
telephone conversation a reality—and soon to 
become a commercial commonplace—may find 
in that astounding accomplishment a fresh re- 
minder of the tremendous value of insurance 
and of the increasingly important part which 
it is destined to play in the future. Inventive 
genius has, to be sure, projected the humana 
voice 3000 miles across space; but it has not 
been able to project human vision one minute 
into the future. The particular contingencies 
against which insurance provides financial pro- 
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tection may not happen for twenty years—and 
they may happen in the next twenty minutes. 
Insurance cannot look into the future; but it 
can and does reach into the future. That, in 
fact, is the service which it renders to the in- 
dividual, to the business establishment, to the 
community, to the nation. It is a small tax on 
present prosperity to assure its continuance and 
growth. No argument, then, is needed to estab- 
lish the fact that the insurance agent who has 
this vision of insurance and whose insurance 
education and experience fit him to live up to 
his opportunities and obligations, can become 
both a community leader and a community 
builder. 

Why are the universities of this country 
devoting more and more attention to courses on 
life insurance, fire insurance, casualty insur- 
ance, fidelity and surety bonds? It’s no answer 
to say, “Because there seems to be a growing 
interest in these subjects.” Present-day educa- 
tion isn’t a matter of fads and fancies. The 
colleges are meeting a demand, not creating 
one. And the demand comes from the grow- 
ing realization that the insurance or surety 
bond business is not only dignified, congenial 
and profitable but also—and in my judgment this 
is the real reason—offers to one who is prop- 
erly trained along insurance lines an unexcelled 
opportunity to become a real business force in 
the community which he selects for his resi- 
dence. Coupled with this prospect is the addi- 
tional inducement of a business of his own 
where he can be not only an agent, but a free 
agent, in a field which challenges his best 
efforts and liberally rewards them. It is a busi- 
ness in which he can become as big as the ideas 
he can master. 

Small wonder, then, that the universities are 
obliged, by the urgency of a country-wide de- 
mand for an education which will fit for such 
a career, to include courses that will give a 
valuable foundation for the more practical 
training which must later be secured in the busi- 
ness itself. 


REAL OpporTUNITY OPEN ' 


With the frantic efforts for plot variety on 
both the screen and stage, we shall always have 
with us the ambitious youth who leaves his 
home town for what look like greener fields. 
The leave-taking is inspired by the dream of 
some day returning, a man of influence and 
affluence. The plot will last because the dream 
is elemental. Hard upon his return, our hero 
starts to use his influence—for what? To 
enable him to do what he would have liked to 
have done before his departure—make himself 
a real influence in his community, become a 
leader, builder, initiator, philanthropist. For 
the man who makes insurance or surety bond 
salesmanship his life-work to-day, there is no 
need for the dramatic farewell and triumphant 
return. The opportunities for steady, solid 
progress into a position of community in- 
fluence are great enough and varied enough to 
supply all the essentials for gratifying this ele- 
mental ambition. 

In recent articles on the subject of Ameri- 
can prosperity, Herbert Hoover comments upon 





the remarkable extent to which the resources of 
this country have been and are being developed. 
The insurance agent knows, and the insurance- 
buying public is beginning to realize, that pro- 
tection of these resources, by insurance, ranks 
in importance with their development. Indeed, 
the credit needed for industrial and commercial 
development rests upon insurance. Without the 
one, the other could not exist. The extent to 
which the resources represented by human lives 
are financially safeguarded by insurance is evi- 
denced by the fact that life insurance is being 
written at the rate of one billion dollars a 
month, of which substantial amount it is esti- 
mated that about one-half is being taken by 
wage-earners. The stability of the concerns 
which pay the all-important wages is, in turn, 
secured by large amounts of life insurance on 
the lives of those officials whose highly devel- 
oped executive ability is an important factor 
in guiding the destinies of the concern. The 
vast investments in buildings and equipment are 
safeguarded by insurance. Business insurance 
in all its many forms stands as a buffer between 
unforeseen and unpreventable accidents or dis- 
asters and continued growth and _ prosperity. 
Insurance companies join forces with the pol- 
icyholders in effective efforts to prevent losses, 
to thwart criminal activities, to replace danger- 
ous machinery and dangerous practices with 
those which will be as nearly safe as human 
skill can make them. 


INITIATIVE NEEDED 


The insurance agent becomes a community 
influence and a community builder because he 
is the instrumentality through which the insur- 
ance companies function. To the insurance 
buyers in his locality he becomes a university 
of insurance. But if he is to become a com- 
munity builder he cannot wait for his fellow- 
citizens to come to him for information, educa- 
tion and advice on insurance matters. He must 
take the initiative. The educational process can 
partly be accomplished by personal calls. It 
can be effectively supplemented by personal let- 
ters and by judicious distribution of such ex- 
planatory sales literature on insurance cover- 
ages as he can secure from the company or 
companies he represents or as is offered by in- 
surance publishers. Use of advertising in his 
local papers, window trim or pictorial posters 
in his office windows and other publicity will 
help to keep the local public reminded both of 
his profession and of the range and nature of 
insurance coverages obtainable through him. 

It is natural, and generally desirable, for an 
agent to concern himself chiefly with the close- 
range applications of particular forms of in- 
surance. If, however, he will give occasional 
thought to insurance in the large, as seen by 
the majority of those who buy it, he will find 
many occasions—for instance at a Rotary 
luncheon, Chamber of Commerce dinner, etc.— 
when he can give an entertaining and informa- 
tive talk. If he is well informed on the impor- 
tant developments in the insurance world he 
can frequently serve his own interests and those 
of his fellow-citizens by exerting his influence 
to block any unfavorable legislation or, in some 
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instances, to encourage new legislation which 
will exert a salutary or remedial effect on exist- 
ing conditions. 

The insurance agent who becomes a real in- 
fluence in his community because of his intelli- 
gent handling of insurable interests entrusted 
to his care must necessarily be something—in 
fact must be a great deal—of an analyst. In 
the process of analyzing the insurance needs of 
a business he can often suggest time-saving 
methods or the use of improved machinery, 
based on his observations and studies in other 
plants. Needless to say, if he is alert and 
enterprising enough to give his client or pros- 
pect the benefit of such suggestions, he will 
entrench himself much more strongly. 

The old query, “What can he know of Eng- 
land who only England knows?” can be adapted 
to insurance. To be a good insurance agent, 
a man must know more than insurance,—and 
in the use of that additional knowledge the 
local agent can, if he will, add greatly to his 
efficiency in his chosen occupation. 


INCREASING INFLUENCE 

In an era of general business prosperity, 
such as we are now enjoying, the local agent 
is faced by what is both an opportunity and a 
responsibility. As a well-known insurance 
executive recently pointed out, in good times 
insurance is more readily bought but is also 
more apt to be purchased hastily and without 
due regard to the adequacy or suitability of 
the coverage, or, perhaps, of the financial abil- 
ity and service facilities of the insurance com- 
pany behind the policy. By deliberately sacrific- 
ing “easy sdles” and earnestly pointing out the 
difference between what the prospect is willing 
to buy and what he should have, the agent can 
give convincing evidence that he is interested 
in more than the commission; that he is sincere 
in his desire to prescribe as carefully for his 
assured as would a reputable physician for his 
patient. Once the sincerity of such a desire 
has been demonstrated, the influence of the 
agent in his community is materially increased. 


As already observed, insurance reaches into 
the future and, as President Coolidge brought 
out some time ago, it substitutes certainty for 
uncertainty. Since his efforts are so directly 
expended to further the prosperity of his com- 
munity and of the enterprises and individuals 
in it, who has a better right than the efficient 
local agent both to share in that prosperity and 
to enjoy the respect of his fellow-citizens for 
having been able to serve his own interests by 
conserving those of others? 


Insurance is a basic influence and cannot be 
successfully engaged in superficially. It’s not 
enough to skim the surface or to save the sur- 
face. The roots of community life go deep, 
and the agent who would become a community 
builder must combine his insurance knowledge 
with the sort of determination which will keep 
him digging until he gets at all the insurance 
roots. Then, as is natural and proper, the 
business of insurance will root for him so that 
his prestige and prosperity will be satisfactorily 
secure. 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


X.—GOVERNMENT EARTHQUAKE RECORDS 
(With Particular Reference to Eastern States) 


By Freperick L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCE. January, 1925, the United States Coast & Geodetic 

Survey has published a seismological record at quarterly inter- 

vals, of which three reports are now available covering the 
first nine months of 1925. This publication is certain to become ex- 
tremely valuable in course of time and constitute a mass of serious 
and trustworthy information. It is unfortunately evident that the 
Government as yet does not receive complete records from all over 
the world, so that the figures published on the distribution of earth- 
quakes are as yet of only limited value. 

Thus the first quarterly record gives 97 recorded localized shocks 
throughout the United States and its insular possessions, Canada 
and certain foreign countries. Of these 97 shocks, 40 occurred in 
the Philippine Islands, 11 in California, 10 in Canada and 9 in 
Alaska. In addition thereto, however, there were 104 shocks re- 
corded which could not be specifically localized, giving a total of 
201 earthquakes recorded during the period under observation. 

During the second’ quarter of 1925, there were 37 localized 
earthquakes throughout the United States and its insular possessions, 
Canada and certain foreign countries. Of these, 4 occurred in the 
Philippine Islands, 7 in California, 4 in Montana and 15 in for- 
eign countries. In addition thereto, there were 95 recorded shocks 
for which the location was doubtful. 

During the third quarter of 1925, there were 87 earthquakes, of 
which the epicenter was identified. Twenty-five of these occurred in 
California, 14 in Montana, 5 in Hawaii and 10 in foreign coun- 
tries. Curiously enough none were reported for this quarter from 
the Philippine Islands, which may possibly be an accidental omis- 
sion. In addition, there were 107 shocks not identified as to the 
precise location. 

Through the kindness of the Acting Director of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Mr. R. L. Faris, I have come into 
possession of an extremely valuable summary of earthquakes in New 
England and vicinity during the period October 1925-26. I give 


this statement in precisely the form in which it has been furnished. 


SUMMARY OF EARTHQUAKES IN NEW ENGLAND AND 


VICINITY 
: October, 1925, to October, 1926 
pee Locality Intensity Source and Remarks 
Oct. 9 Massachusetts 

Cambridge..:.... P. Harvard University. Slight 
thickening of line on seismogram. 
About one minute duration. Dis- 
tance 135 kilometers. 

Maine 

| ee 5 P. Chimney fell. 

New Hampshire 

Ashland. «::...... 3 +P. Light tremors. 

Bethlehem....... 4  P. Severe tremors. 

ee ee 4  P. Severe tremors. 

Concord. ........ 3 G.H. Whitcher, W. B. Felt by 
sev. Grd trm, increasing to maxi- 

’ mum and fading away; 13-15s; 

rmb sound. Mostly vertical mo- 
tion. 

Contos -ce 3. G. H. Whitcher, P. Grates in 


stove rtl; 12-15s; thn sound. 


29 


1925 
Oct. 


Nov. I - 
15 


1926 


Jan. 


19 


24 


23 


21 


Effingham Falls.. . 


Franconia........ 


Frankim....:.... 
Franklin......... 


Laconia.......... 
Manchester...... 


Meredith........ 
North Conway... 
CHMANBO Ke cece. ss 


Plymouth........ 
Sandwich........ 
Tuftenboro....... 
Wellsboro........ 
Wolfeboro....... 


Maine 


Lewiston......... 


St. Lawrence Val. 
(seismograph record) 


St. Lawrence Val. 
(Seismograph 
record) 


Montreal........ 


Connecticut 


SandyH ook...... 
Moodus......... 


Connecticut River 


Vea 5 ad eers 


Massachusetts 


Fall River........ 


Rhode Island 


Providence....... 


, See 


Maine 
Bass Harbor..... 


Massachusetts 
Somerville....... 


Beater 46 di/- 2. 
Cambridge....... 


5 
4 
5 
5 


onNn>, NW 


NALADALD 


(3) 


P. Goods 


shelves. 


knocked from 
Two shocks. 
P. Severe tremors. 


P. Bldgs shook; dishes rtl; EW 


store 


movement. 

P. Bldgs shook; pictures and 
dishes rtl; 2-3s; sound like explo- 
sion. 

P. Many frightened; blgs swa; 10s 
P. Slight tremors; sev. s;Wnot 
recognized by people on streets. 
P. Severe tremors. 

P. Noticeable. 

P. Residents rush to streets; bldgs 
shook; windows broken; loud ror 
sound. “As if something heavy 
had dropped on roof.” 

. Severe tremors. 

. Colonial house crumbled. 

. Severe. 

. Severe. 

. Noticeable. 


U'U'U'U'U 


P. Felt by sev.; ladder shook 


violently; ror thn sound. 


P. St. Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Six or seven severe shocks record- 
. Maximum between 10-49 and 
10-51. About 1500 mi. 


P. Fordham University, New York 
City. Maximum at 11-03. About 
550 mi. distant. 

P. Felt over wide area. Strong 
shock. Aftershock one hour later. 


P. Felt by one; windows and dishes 
rtl; bldg shook; 5 tremors. 

P. Subterranean rumblings, re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Moodus Sounds,” 


accompanied by tremors. 


P. Storm accompanied by earth 
tremors. Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin. ““The (seismograph) station 
did not record disturbance in Con- 
necticut River Valley. If earth- 
quakes, they were slight and did 
not extend far.” 


P. Rumblings; erratic lights; slight 
meen felt by many; dishes 
rtl. 


P. R. F. Kelley. Felt by sev. 
Houses shk; dishes rtl; pictures 
mvd; few s duration. 


Bldgs shk. 


P. “Sudden emptying of harbor 
followed by one high and two 
smaller waves.” 


Note—No_ evidence to indicate 
seismic origin. 


Three shocks resembling explo- 
sions, accompanied by three 
sounds. Houses quiver. 

P. Shocks felt in sev. nearby cities. 
P. Walls and windows shk. 

































































Cambridge....... 


New York 
27 Saranac Lake..... 


New Hampshire 
Mar. 18 Southern N.H... 


Amberst...<..... 5 
Asbieret..:. 00S s. 5 
Amherst......... 5 
Brookline........ 5 
Dublin 2 
Greenfield........ 3 
Greenfield........ 
1926 
Mas, 18: Hollis. ....5..00...: 2 
Lyndeborough.... 2 
South Lynde- 
borough....... 4 
Manchester...... 2 
TN en ree 4 
South Merimack. . 3 
RENIN. o-5.@ 0 9 < 658 3 
Milford.......... 3 
Nashua..... Reales 2 
Pitted. ....6.... 5 
Mount Vernon... . 3 


New Boston...... 3 
New Ipswich... .. 4 
eee 4 
ee ee 4 
Wate ec siccce 5 


May 12 New York 
Ardsley on Hudson 3 


Bronxville....... 3 
Dobbs Ferry. .... 3 
Irvington........ 4-5 
New Rochelle... . 5 
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Harvard University. Recorded on 
seismograph. 


P. Tremors felt. Shook village. 
Sev. s; grinding sound after. Many 
frightened (“‘thought heaters had 
exploded.’’) 


P. Slight. 15s duration. 

H. E. Heath, P. M. Felt by nearly 
all; P. O. shk. 

P. Felt distinctly. People alarm- 
ed; houses swa. 

P. S. Anderson. Felt by many. 
Few obs outside disturbances. 
Rpd. trm. trm. sound. 

E. A. Hall. Felt by majority. Abr 
bmp; less than one min. duration; 
to do. 

C. Pickford. Felt by two. Abr 
trm. sounds rtl. 

N. L. Mason, P. M. Felt by sev. 
Grd bmp; surface sounds. 


P. Felt. 


Mrs. E. B. Rice. Felt by one. 
Grd trm; rmb sounds; two shocks. 
P. Felt. 


A. D. Tarbell, P. O. Felt by 
many. Some alarm. Abr trm. 
Sounds mod thn, bmp aft. 

P. Felt. | Few seconds duration. 
Automatic shutoff on an oil fur- 
nace reported closed. 

W. Whanff, P. M. Felt by 
many. Some alarm. Grd trm 
sounds thn; hls rky. 

E. E. Morse, P. M. Felt by sev. 
Abr. a bmp and jar followed by 
sounds like distant thn. 

F. Amsden. Felt by a quarter of 
population. Grd rmb; surface 
sounds; hls val. sft rky. 

P. Felt distinctly sev minutes. 
People alarmed; houses swa. 

P. Felt. 

P. People alarmed houses swa. 
P. Felt distinctly near center of 
town. People alarmed; houses 
swa. 

Rev. L. W. Swanson. Felt by sev. 
Rpd trm; mod rmb sounds; hls sft. 
E. V. Annis, P.M. Felt by many. 
Sev alarmed. Bldgs rkd; one re- 
ports doors flew open; dishes rtl 
off stove; avr trm rkg; thn bmp 
sounds; val, sft. 

F. N. Headman, P. M. Felt by 
majority; trm bmp trm; thn 
sounds; hls rky. 

J. R. KillKelley, P. M. Felt by 
all. Bmp; sound as of explosion; 
val, rky. 

P. Felt distinctly near center of 
town. People -alarmed; houses 
swa. 


H. W. Bell. Felt and heard by 
sev. Rpd trm; Id sounds like 
distant artillery, just prior to shk; 


hls. 

H. G. Kimball. Felt by sev. 
Abr sl trm; abt 4-5s; sounds some- 
what like distant heavy thn; hls 


rky. 

P. J. Costello. Felt and heard by 
sev. Surface disturbances heard. 
by sev. Ropd trm; sounds ld trm; 
30 s; two shocks; val. 

W. H. Witt. Felt and heard by 
many. Surface disturbances heard. 
Abr severe shake; sounds like muf- 
fled explosion with and before. 
Radiator rocked EW 6-8s. 

H. M. Pierce. Felt by nr all. 
Abr trm, short vibrations; sounds, 
rmb thn, sharp bank, rmb, grd 
subsiding; abt 3s in all. 
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New Rochelle. . .. 5 F.J. Tower. Felt by nrall. Ex- 
plosive character. abr bmp like 
dragging of heavy furniture with- 
out castors; sounds, Id rtl bmp, 
rky ground. 

Tarrytown....... 4 H. B. Gramer. Felt by many. 

. Grd bmp; mod ld thn sounds; hls, 


rky. 

Scarsdale........ 6 C.H. Wilmarth, W. B. Felt by 
sev. Bldgs swa gently; objects 
swing; some pendulum clocks stop. 
A few people slightly alarmed; rpd 
trm swa WE; 20s; rmb sound. 


White Plains. .... 4-5 W. G. Grim. Felt by many. 
House pipes rtl severely; tables 
shk; rpd trm; hissing sound im- 
mediately preceding quake; hls 


rky. 

White Plains..... 4  P. Felt by many. » Business bldgs 
shk; many telephone inquiries at 
police station; sudden shock as 
from heavy explosion; sounds 
heard in some sections just before. 

White Plains..... 3 <A. P. Cooper. Felt by observer 
in bed. Few alarmed; surface dis- 
turbance heard by many; rpd trm; 
SE-NW;; 10s. pln sft. 


15 Maine 
Portlet «6966 a: 2 ‘P. Slight tremor; 5s. 
New York 
22 Poughkeepsie..... 3 T.M. Hills, W. B. Felt by sev 
sitting. Abr trm. Recorded at 
Vassar. 
Maine ; 

Aug. 28 Oxford, Upper An- P. Earthquake of considerable in- 
droscoggin, Frank- tensity. Prolonged far-away rmb 
lin, and Somerset preceding shocks at Oxford and 
Counties......... Franklin Counties. Oxford people 


rush to streets. Boats rocked on 
lake surface at Rangels. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS USED ABOVE 


abr—abrupt m—minutes rpd—rapid 
aft—after mi—miles rtl—rattle;- ed;-ing 
bef—before mvd—mov;-ed;-ing s—seconds 
bldgs—buildings mts—mountains scr—scraping 
bmp—bump;-ed;-ing nr—nearly sev—several 
erk—crack;-ed;-ing obs—observ;-ed;-er sft—soft 
exp—explosive p—perceptible shk—shaken, shock 
fnt—faint pln—plain sl—slight 
grd—gradual pop—population swa—sway;-ed;-ing 
h—hours rkd—rocked thn—thunder;-ous;-ing 
his—hills rkg—rocking trm—trembl;-ed;-ing 
Id—loud rky—rocky tws—twisting 
rmb—rumbling val—valley 


There is no more fascinating phase of earthquake studies than the 
observations and controversies concerning New England earthquakes 
and the possibilities of their recurrence. New England, including 
the adjacent states of New York and Pennsylvania, represents the 
most densely populated section of the country with enormous pro- 
perty values concentrated upon a comparatively small area. If there 
is need anywhere, in the light of past events, for precaution and anti- 
cipation, it is in this section of the country, where earthquake insur- 
ance has as yet hardly made a beginning. As a matter of fact, it 
should be universal, but the progress of earthquake insurance is con- 
siderably hindered by the complacent viewpoint of scientists and others 
from whom more is to be expected concerning a correct attitude to- 
wards a great problem. 

Thus in one of the Boston papers of April 10, 1926, the Rev. 
Francis Anthony Tondorf, director of the seismographical observa- 
tory at the Georgetown University, and one of the world’s foremost 
earthquake experts, made some astonishing statements, which may be 
briefly recalled as follows: He asserted that “It is beyond our power 
to predict with assurance, since we, as yet, have no foundation upon 
which to foretell earthquakes with surety.’’ He proceeded to say 
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that ‘In Massachusetts and in this entire region the basis of such pre- 
diction as can be made is quite different from that in regions like Japan 
and the west coast of this country. In these latter regions shocks are 
due to fractures of the earth. Here, there is a condition of ground 
uplift following the relief from strain on the earth as the result of 
a post-glacial condition. Our shocks here are the reaction from the 
strain—an uplift, though we do not know how far the earth was 
compressed in those early times. The shock of a year ago last Feb- 
ruary was a temporary adjustment. The question of a succeeding 
shock is dependent upon how far that earthquake was a complete 
temporary adjustment. Normal deduction is that it was in the nature 
of a complete adjustment here, though that may not be the opinion 
of all geologists.” 

Referring to the earthquake menace in its relation to building con- 
struction, he pointed out that “Estimates of the oscillation of an 
ordinary earthquake range from about 300 millimeters per second 
to 4000 millimeters per second. That is a very wide divergence. 
In building construction work which takes account of earthquake 
shocks here, the assumption would be that the building would need 
be about one-tenth stronger. In Japan this estimate runs to as high 
as four-tenths.”’ 

Following these very cautious and useful observations he, how- 
ever, concludes that, “I believe it is very likely that Boston and New 
England will not again have a seismic shock of the intensity of last 
year for a century, perhaps not for many centuries.”” Yet for this 
extraordinary assurance he provides no evidence whatever and none 
could have been furnished. The harm was done, and upon count- 
less readers was left the fatuous impression that the future New 
England earthquake risk may safely be disregarded. 

In the Transcript of Wednesday, December 2, 1925, Mr. Oliver 
McKee has an extended article with the heading “‘New England 
Need Not Fear a Severe Earthquake.’”” What Mr. McKee knows 
about earthquakes is uncertain and what he understands about them 
is obviously less) He quotes Government Geologist Arthur Keith 
to the effect that “It will be a long time before the shock of Febru- 
ary 28th is repeated.” As to whether it will be repeated before long 
or many years hence is a matter of pure conjecture, but forewarned 
is to be forearmed. If Mr. Keith has made a report to that effect 
published by the Geological Survey, the fact has not come to my 
attention. I question very much if the Director of the Geological 
Survey would permit a subordinate to indulge in such foolish guess- 
work. 

Under date of February 6, 1926, Professor Reginald A. Daly 
of Harvard University pronounced himself upon the questions: ‘“Are 
we to have a disastrous shock? Are New York and Boston in grave 
danger? Should their citizens insure against loss by earthquake?” 
In reply, he remarks that ‘“The average number of shocks in New 
England during the next decade is likely to differ but little from 
the number per decade since white men first settled America.”’ He 
mentioned the earthquake of 1755 as perhaps the heaviest shock 
ever experienced in this region. He concludes that if the 1755 type 
of shock be repeated, there would be some damage in Boston, espe- 
cially on made ground, but that statement should not be made to 
imply a forecast of a truly great disaster, and in his opinion, New 
York was at least as safe as Boston. After uttering these foolish 
observations he remarks that ““The cause of our local earthquakes is 
still obscure.” In other words, knowing nothing about causes but 
only about effects, he does not hesitate to reason as to causes in a far 
fetched manner certain to produce still more confusion than exists at 
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the present time. There is no justification for his final conclusion that 
‘Geology is reassuring, since it has sufficient data already to show 
the high improbability of a real catastrophe to Boston and New York 
from earthquake.” Geology is fundamentally different from the 
science of seismology, and while both have much in common, one 
cannot be made to supplant the other. The scientific study of earth- 
quakes is not within the field of geology but much more so in the 
held of geodesy. 

Of course, there is always a danger of misquotation. This per- 
haps is best illustrated of a letter in Science of February 12, 1926 
by Irving B. Crosby correcting a statement attributed to the late 
Professor Woodworth to the effect that in his opinion “Neither 
human history nor the relevant facts of geology indicate serious dan- 
ger to the city of Boston.’ It appears that Professor Woodworth 
never made this statement, but contradicted the optimisic assurance 
by an appeal to the facts of early records, the facts of history sum- 
marized in the statement that “Long intervals of repose and minimum 
seismic action tended to lull suspicion and cause the multitude to 
regard what has not occurred in their fathers’ or grandfathers’ days 
as a possibility too remote to enter into their own lives.”” He ob- 
served that “It is evident that the intervals between epochs of great 
destructive force in the same locality are to be measured in cen- 
turies and fractions of centuries. Until science shall have discovered 
signs of the return of these alarming and often disastrous earth- 
quakes, we can only bear in mind that as we recede in the steady 
march of time from the epoch of one of these events, we draw nearer, 
step by step, to the next one in the series.”’ It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Prof. Woodworth has pointed out to an 
interval of 89 years between the shocks of Newbury, 117 years be- 
tween the early shocks in Boston and Plymouth and 131 years be- 
tween the later shocks in Boston and the earthquake of Charleston. 
These intervals do not indicate a law of periodicity such as has fre- 
quently been worked out for Japanese earthquakes. 

Under date of March 2, 1925, the Boston Transcript quoted 
the most competent scientific experts of Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology as being in agreement upon the major conclusion as 
follows: ‘““The occurrence of earth tremors in New England—even 
of quite marked tremors—is at any time to be expected. It is an 
event constantly within the realm of likelihood. But the causation of 
any serious damage by these tremors is not to be expected. It is an 
event so far outside the realm of likelihood as to be extremely remote 
and improbable.”” All of which, of course, is obvious nonsense, for 
no one is in a position to say what harm may result if there should 
be the slightest increase in the local intensity or in the duration 
of a local shock, and emphasizes the futility of observa- 
tions like the foregoing which tend only to create a sense of false 
security on the part of the people. I may mention the fact that 
Professor R. A. Daly, chairman of the department of geology at 
Harvard University delivered his earthquake lecture at the Lowell 
Institute on January 9, 1925, emphasized in the press dispatch of 
the day with the heading “No Danger in Boston from an Earth- 
quake. One a year for 300 years and no geological structure to 
cause worry.” The awakening came when Boston was rocked to- 
gether with the whole of the northeastern section of New England 
on February 28, 1925, the shocks being felt as far as Detroit and 
possibly further. It is very true that no considerable harm was done, 
but that was a pure matter of chance. No one at present comprehends. 
the underlying structure of the New England earth crust and the reason 
involved in its future adjustment. 
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Keep in Contact With Clients 


By Joun L. MEE 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, National Surety Company, New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETION BONDS 





Vincent Cullen Describes Value of 
Such Coverage 





CALLS IT “MOST IMPORTANT” 





Vice-President of Fidelity and Deposit Ex- 
plains Benefit to Realtors 


The completion or lender’s bond is a com- 
paratively recent development in the field, ac- 
cording to Vincent Cullen, vice-president and 
manager at New York for the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, Baltimore. This form’ of 
coverage, originating in I9I2 or 1913, has only 
been extensively used within the last seven or 
eight years and Mr. Cullen states that it has 
played a most important part in the develop- 
ment of real estate in certain sections of New 
York city, particularly in the district along 
Park avenue from the Grand Central Station 
northward. Describing the working of the 
completion bond, Mr. Cullen says: 


We will say, for instance, that a man owns 
a piece of real estate on which he wishes to 
erect an apartment house, commercial building 
or some new structure. He approaches a bank- 
ing institution for a mortgage on the property. 
Inasmuch as the building is not erected, the 
banker does not see the actual security for his 
mortgage and demands of the borrower some 
guarantee that the building on which the mort- 
gage is going to rest will be erected. The bor- 
rower approaches a surety company and after 
making satisfactory arrangements, the surety 
company issues what is known as a completion 
or lender’s bond, guaranteeing to the lender 
that the contemplated building will be erected 
free and clear of liens. 

In cases where the building operator is not 
the owner of the land, the situation becomes 
somewhat more complicated. For instance, a 
ground landlord leases his property to a real 
estate operator for development. The real 
estate operator has nothing but a lease and in 
that case the surety company is called upon to 
guarantee not only to the lender that the build- 
ing will be erected free of liens but to guaran- 
tee also to the ground landlord that the build- 
ing will be erected free of liens. 

There are many variations from the simple 

completion or lender’s bond, but these two il- 
lustrations will suffice. 
_ Fhe completion or lender’s bond is highly 
important because it enables real estate opera- 
tors, with vision and imagination, to proceed 
with their developments without actually being 
in possession of all the cash necessary for the 
building. 


Insurance and bonding agents generally fol- 
low a system we may choose to designate the 
“touch and go” method; a system that is 
decidedly unscientific, a path they should strive 
to avoid. How many agents realize that with 
constant, close, intimate contact with clients 
comes success? 

Every thinking agent certainly realizes it, 
but are not many neglectful in adopting and 
sticking to such a plan? Many buyers of 
bonds and insurance feel that agents call on 
them only when they are looking for a “touch” 
because the majority of these buyers have 
tucked away somewhere in their subconscious 
mind the thought that premiums paid are for 
something very intangible. 

They, cannot take up a handful of protection, 
feel its physical quality, weigh it, or test its 
tensile strength. Rather, they must be kept 
sold and truthfully convinced from time to 
time by the agent making the original sale. 


Unfortunately, however, many agents are 
often elsewhere when the test is made. True, 
they may reflect, “I cannot be in two places at 
once.” I agree there is obvious merit to this 
contention but this great country of ours has 
provided a messenger—a 2 cent postage stamp, 
which, if rightly used, has a far-reaching effect. 


Most of us would register mental pleasure if 
after buying a new automobile we received let- 
ters with more or less frequency, full of per- 
sonality with continuing interest, from the 
salesman or company, pointing out the econ- 
omy, adaptability to our needs and necessity 
of that very car. Would we not feel rather 
justified in making that particular purchase? 
We would perhaps take just a little pride in 
our own astute judgment. It would perhaps 
crystallize into a fixed pride on our part and 
in the future whenever possible, we would buy 
from that salesman or company. This close 
consistent contact makes possible the second 
sale for the original salesman. 

If this is true of an automobile which is 
tangible, how much more so in the case of 
bonds or insurance. 

Why not a monthly letter to all of your 


NATIONAL LIBERTY |=: 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKBNG THE NATIONAL 


clients pointing out that they also are not to 
forget that the protection they bought con- 
tinues to be justified. Enclose newspaper clip- 
pings depicting embezzlements, fires, robberies, 
automobile accidents, and point out to your 
client that had he sustained a like loss, he 
would have been fully covered. 

This plan is applicable to fidelity, surety 
bonds, and all forms of insurance. 

If this were more of a general practice, 
fewer bonds and insurance policies would be 
dropped at expiration. 
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EDITORIAL 
PAST YEAR FAVORABLE 


Unusual Features Stimulate Casualty and Surety Business in 1926 


The casualty and surety business is launched 
upon a new era. The year 1926 is a thing of 
the past, comprised of regrets and jubilations 
interspersed with a multitude of statistics. In- 
surance companies are entering the new year, 
firm in the conviction that increased prosperity 
is waiting at the end of the road, in the guise 
of larger volume and better risks. The success 
of the future is dependent upon the experiences 
of the past, and the knowledge garnered in 
1926 should prove of inestimable value through- 
out 1927. 

One of the outstanding features of the cas- 
ualty business during the past year has been 
the enactment of a compulsory automobile lia- 
bility law in Massachusetts. The reaction to 
this new legislation is being felt by many com- 
panies, and carriers, not doing business in 
Massachusetts, are viewing the situation with a 
great deal of apprehension. The selective risk 
system, upon which companies have been oper- 
ating from time immemorial, is being battered 
to shreds in that state, with the result that un- 
derwriting experience is being nullified. If a 
certain company refuses to accept a particular 
risk, because years of underwriting experience 
so dictates, the Motor Vehicle Board of Ap- 
peals may issue an edict that the applicant is a 
proper risk and the company must issue the 
policy. Several cases have already arisen where 
this was done by the board, which is composed 
of men, none of whom is an underwriter. In- 
terested folk, who have heretofore viewed the 
situation as a monopolistic attempt at bureau- 
cracy, are now, for the first time, sampling the 
real flavor of the word “compulsory.” Suppos- 
edly a blackjack over the head of the individual 
car owner, compulsory insurance in Massachu- 
set‘s, has turned out to be a sharp sword, one 
edge cowing the car owner and the other pene- 
trating the underwriting vitals of the companies. 

The most important factors in the surety 
business, during 1926, were the bail bond in- 
vestigation in New York and the battle con- 
cerning acquisition costs. After a wide spread 
campaign to rectify the evils existing in the 


—Record-Breaking Volume Reached 


bail bond business, the Baumes Laws were en- 
acted by New York State legislators. These 
laws are having their beneficial results ard 
things are much more serene than they were 
this time a year ago. As far as acquisition 
costs are concerned, the controversy at the 
present time is pretty nearly boiled to a stand- 
st‘ll. The opposition is still very much in evi- 
dence, however, and probably always will be. 
Keen as the fight has been, it has always main- 
tained its out-in-the-open character, thereby pre- 
serving the integrity of the surety business. 
Whether the present calm is the one before 
the storm or not is merely a matter of con- 
jecture at this date, but at any rate the issue 
has all the aspects of one that will never be 
quite definitely settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Time holds the solution, however, 
even though at present the solution appears to 
be warped with difficulties. 

A great potential factor of was the 
formation of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives which was organized to cope 
with any particular problem that might raise 
a perplexing issue in casualty and surety cir- 
cles. When this proposed idea is given its 
working inauguration, great things may be ex- 
pected. 

The past year has seen the inception of an 
enormous number of new companies, more per- 
haps than in any previous year. Life and fire 
companies have felt the lure of casualty and 
surety lines and the organization of casualty 
running mates has not been infrequent. Quite 
a number of health and accident concerns have 
been projected for the exclusive purpose of 
taking over the accident and health department 
of life companies. In New Jersey, in particu- 
lar, has the creation of casualty running mates 
by fire companies been quite notable, the field 
there offering prolific opportunities. Not only 
have many new companies been chartered dur- 
ing 1926, but the business has witnessed a large 
number of personnel changes. Many an official 
rosta has been readjusted and the stimulus 
given to the business by executive reorganiza- 
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tion should be a beneficial impetus toward 
greater things. 

Looking at the year, just shelved, from a 
financial standpoint, results are more than grati- 
fying. Nineteen hundred and twenty-six has 
witnessed a record breaking achievement as far 
as volume of business is concerned, it being 
estimated that during the past year volume in- 
creased approximately thirty per cent over the 
previous unequaled figures of 1925. The field 
is still fertile and there is no reason why 1927 
will not surpass the year just closed. Big things 
are on the horizon and with the experience gar- 
nered in the past, casualty and surety companies 
will continue to progress into the realm of infi- 
nite possibilities. 


REPORT OF BAIL BUREAU FOR 1926 
We present the 1926 report of the Bail Bu- 
reau of N. Y. County, just compiled: 





Number of applications for bail accepted........ 1164 
Number of applications for bail rejected......... 167 
Total number of applications received....... 1331 
Aggregate amount of bail accepted........ ,005,500 
Aggregate amount of bail rejected........ 719,120 
Total amount of bail passed on....... $4,724,620 


Number of forfeitures received: 


Pei: Cee noe en dmrdnnatedasoic 84 
Vaden Greene GG, os x ss ksh ccaeeeeccntwn 178 





Prous. Magietrate’s Courts. «oc ccc cccccsoecucse 288 
550 
Number of judgments entered.................. 258 
Cash bonds forfeited (no judgment taken)....... 226 
Bonds recalled by Court order before entry of 
RUMBA nade 4s soos cacvadone ace 61 
Entry of judgment withheld. .................. 1 
* 


Transcripts of judgments entered in counties other 
Ch FOO NON 4 6b Bhs tic idcinnactscaneteds 


TRON BI aciadin ccdectctincwntacenenaaemna 40 
Amount of bail forfeited................. $491,025 
Aggregate amount of forfeited bail in cases 

disposed of before collection........... $134,250 
Aggregate amount of forfeited bail in cases 

of bonds recalled by Court............. 94, 
Amount collected on forfeitures.......... $251,025 
Number of certificates issued............ceeeeee8 . 
Orders in supplementary proceedings signed....... 


Orders in supplementary proceedings served....... 
Examinations in supplementary proceedings held... 11 
Orders to show cause signed 4 
Orders to show cause served. ..........-ceeeeeeee 
Orders to punish for contempt of court........... ‘ 2 
Order appointing receiver..............e0eeseeeee 1 

*In four cases the forfeited bail bonds were received 
at the bail bureau too late for judgment to be entered 
during 1926. Judgments were subsequently entered in 
the four cases on January 3, 1927. 


ee ee 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS FOR 1923, 1924 AND 1925 


In the annexed table, we present statistics 
covering the following lines of insurance; fidel- 
ity, surety, plate glass, burglary and theft, 
sprinkler, steam boiler, engine and machinery, 
automobile property damage, automobile colli- 
sion, property damage and collision other than 


auto, live stock, credit, workmens collective and 
check forgery. These statistics, which are 
limited to companies doing business in New 
York State exclusively, show the effects of a 
profitable year in 1925, the loss ratio of the 
total amount of business decreasing 3.6 per 


















































































































































































































































Acquisition 
Premiums Losses Adjustment and Field . Underwriting : 
Year Earned Incurred Ratio Expenses Ratio Supervision | Ratio Expenses Ratio 
Incurred Expenses 
$ $ % $ % \. $ % 
Fidelity 
1925 31,948,223 13,025,449 40.8 1,902,088 5.9 10,065,108 ; 31.5 5,791,677 ) 18.1 
1924 | 130,162,544 11,564,489 | 38.3 | 1,476,682 4.9 | 9,308,734 | 30.9 5,266,610 | 17.4 
1923 125,565,626 9,019,073 35.3 1,045,899 4.1 7,942,568 | 31.1 4,818,010 | 18.8 
Surety 
1925 47,557,346 15,608,064 32.8 3,012,090 6.3 17,647,476 | 37.1 8,327,646 | 17.5 
1924 | 47,367,546 | 19,665,752 | 41.5 2,54 548,404 | 5.3 | 15,480,588 | 32.7 7,818,958 | 16.5 
1923 38, 271 ‘924 15,573,995 40.7 1,827,406 4.8 13,831,140 ' 36.1 7,579,863 | 19.8 
Plate Glass 
1925 15,551,373 4,402,805 28.3 288,208 1.9 5,527,257 | 35.5 2,210,475 | 14.2 
1924 | 15,090,944 | 5,176,693 34.3 | 292,099 1.9 5,398,052 | 35.8 1,871,029 | 12.4 
1923 13,745,708 5, 821, 107 42.4 240,438 1.7 5,195,971 | 37.8 1,921,616 | 14.0 
Burglary and Theft 
1925 27,006,258 12,250,823 45.3 1,292,553 4.8 8,471,165 | 31.4 4,070,577 | 15.1 
1924 | 24,268,849 | 12,301,819 | 50.7 | 1,086,638 4.4 8,054,767 | 33.2 3,612,013 | 14.9 
1923 19,734,073 9,132,837 46.3 808,147 4.1 7,240,644 | 36.7 3,302,467 | 16.7 
Sprinkler 
1925 874,046 351,760 40.3 45,327 §.2 255,984 | 29.3 157,091 } 18.0 
1924 | 765,752 | 400,355 | 52.3 | 44,640 5.8 843,785 | 31.8 221,541 | 28.9 
1923 709,859 329,774 46.5 41,514 5.8 250,697 ' 36.6 173,026 | 24.4 
Steam Boiler 
1925 5,985,246 856,713 14.3 58,009 1.0 1,913,646 | 32.0 2,873,338 | 48.0 
1924 | b5,736,949 904,885 | 15.8 | 35,140 6 | 1,531,817 | 26.7 2,510,242 | 43.7 
1923 b2,731,619 407,736 14.9 27,043 1.0 893,636 | 32.7 1,446,002 ' 53.0 
Engine and Machinery 
1925 2,772,811 824,149 29.7 41,411 1.5 857,016 | 30.9 1,122,216 | 40.4 
1924 | b2,466,184 | 866,726 | 35.1 1| 30,092 1.2 759,573 | 30.8 1/020, "840 | 41.4 
1923 b1,238,493 466,421 37.7 29,187 2.3 547,711 | 44.2 525,798 42.5 
Automobile Property Damage 
1925 33,875,277 16,676,106 49.2 4,301,321 12.7 9,684,527 | 28.6 3,898,101 | 11. 
1924 | 27,795,202 | 14,557,793 | 52.4 | 3,642,080 13.1 | 7,887,674 | 28.4 3,154,410 | 11.3 
1923 21,054,368 12,055,407 57.2 2,777,741 13.2 6,156,418 ' 29.2 2,414,720 ' 11. 
Automobile Collision 
1925 9,484,166 5,504,071 55.8 855,987 | 9.0 2,654,680 ; 28.0 1,054,844 | 11.1 
1924 | 8,913,672 | 4,925,887 | 55.3 | 772,315 8.6 2,323,185 | 26.1 | 79,108 9.8 
1923 8,148,671 4,067,764 49.9 714,224 8.7 2,041,005 | 25.0 862,401 ' 10.6 
Property Damage and Collision Other Than Automobile 
1925 1,476,706 752,439 50.9 173,892 11.8 322,599 | 21.8 149,656 | 10.1 
1924 | 1,655,848 | 942,733 | 56.9 138,415 8.3 395,730 | 23.9 179,211 | 10.8 
1923 2,140,348 514,308 24.0 99,230 4.6 238,514 | 11.1 116,350 5.4 
Live Stock 
1925 1,317,773 972,585 73.8 26,786 2.0 554,255 | 42.1 121,696 9.2 
1924 | 1,093,307 792,291 72.5 | 25,257 2.3 | 258,933 | 23.7 | 140,652 | 12.9 
1923 942,834 655,068 69.5 24,596 2.6 200,939 ! 21.3 124,648 | 13.2 
Credit ; 
1925 4,412,075 1,521,826 34.5 234,092 5.3 1,353,098 | 30.7 735,955 | 16.7 
1924 3'928,125 1,542,365 | 39.3 | 158,016 4.0 | 1,184,266 | 30.1 680,485 | 17.3 
1923 3,411,594 635,116 18.6 131,851 3.8 1,062,112 ' 31.1 672,427 | 19.7 
Workmen’s Collective 
1925 a2,617 1,756 67.1 50 1.9 481) 18.4 363 | 13.9 
1924 | al9,412 11,756 | 60.6 25 1 3,612 | 18.6 1,707 8.8 
1923 a46,175 22,744 49.3 167 3 10,161 | 22.0 4,580 9. 
Check Forgery 
1925 27,905 2,957 10.6 39 e 5,589 | 20.0 5,619 | 20.1 
1924 8/804 316 | 3.5 | 7 .07 | 5,245 | 59.6 | 1,806 | 20.5 
1923 2,797 17 R 20 os 2,371 | 84.8 1,340 | 47.9 
Totals 
1925 182,291,822 2,751,503 39.9 12,231,853 6.7 59,312,881 | 32.5 30,519,254) 16.7 
1924 169, 255,668 33° 653, 860 | 43.5 | 10,249,810 6.0 52,835,961 | 31.2 | 27,358,612 16.2 
1923 137,743,489 58, 701 "367 42.6 7,767,463 5.6 45,622,887 | 33.1 23,963,248! 17.4 
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} Includes the combined fidelity and surety business of companies which do not segregate same. 
: a Does not include the Workmen’s Collective business of the London Guarantee & Accident. 


Same is included 


b Large discrepancy in 1923 due to the fact that in the 1924 totals of the busin f the Hartf 
ds included while in 1923 it was omitted. SEE ee i ae 


cent. This is indeed a remarkable underwriting 
feat and reflects a great deal of credit upon the 
various companies, especially when we consider 
that the year 1924 showed an increase of 0.9 
per cent over the year 1923. The total amount 
of premiums earned in 1925 was $182,291,822, 
an increase of $13,036,154 over the previous 
year. Losses incurred, on the other hand, de- 
creased $902,357. 

During the year 1925, the surety business 
made a phenomenal advance. While premiums 
earned show but a slight gain, losses incurred 
exhibit a decrease of approximately $4,000,000, 
bringing the loss ratio for 1925.down to 32.8, a 
decrease of 8.7 per cent for the year. This 
result will be most gratifying to the under- 
writers interested in surety lines. Adjustment 
expenses incurred amounted to $3,012,090, an 
increase of $463,686. The ratio of acquisition 
and field supervision expenses which showed a 
decrease in 1924 of 3.4 per cent has increased 
during 1925, 4.4 per cent. The ratio of under- 
writing expenses which showed such a favor- 
able downward trend in 1924 took a slight rise 
in 1925 of I per cent. 

Plate glass continues to shew profitable re- 
sults, the loss ratio decreasing 6 per cent. The 
ratio of adjustment expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned remains stationary, while the 
ratio of acquisition and field supervision ex- 
penses to premiums earned decreased 0.3 per 
cent. Underwriting expenses have taken a slight 
rise, the ratio exhibiting an increase of 1.8%. 


Burglary and theft, contrary to expectations, 
shows a remarkably profitable year for 1925, 
premiums earned increasing nearly $3,000,000 
and the loss ratio decreasing 5.4 per cent. 
This decrease is all the more to be welcomed 
when we consider that 1924 showed an increase 
of 4.4 per cent over 1923. Much apprehension 
was rampant,last year when various experiences 
in this line were proving unsatisfactory. It is 
more than gratifying to see the loss ratio not 
only decreased from 1924 but go back to a 
point which is lower than that of 1923. .The 
ratio of adjustment expenses to premiums 
earned in burglary and theft mark a slight in- 
crease of 0.4 per cent. On the other hand, the 
ratio of acquisition and field supervision ¢x- 
penses to premiums earned decreased 1.8 per 
cent, a result which compares more than favor- 
ably with the ratio in other lines. While the 
ratio of underwriting expenses to premiums 
earned during 1925 exhibits a fractional in- 
crease of 0.2 per cent, it, nevertheless, still 
maintains a standard of 1.6 per cent lower 
than that of 1923. 


Figures for 1925 in automobile property dam- 
age insurance compare favorably, premiums 
earned increasing $6,080,075 over the previous 
year. Losses incurred went up approximately 
$2,000,000 giving a ratio of 49.2 per cent or a 
decrease over 1924 of 3.2 per cent. The ratio 
of adjustment expenses incurred to premiums 
earned exhibit a decrease of 0.4 per cent while 
the ratio of acquisition and field supervision ex- 
penses to premiums earned remains practically 
stationary, as does the rates of underwriting 
expenses to premiums earned. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
Reinsurance of Midland Casualty Proposed 
The Midland Casualty Insurance Company 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., may be rein- 
sured in the American Bankers Insurance Com- 
uany of Chicago, IIl., if the stockholders of the 
latter company so vote at their annual meeting 
of January 18. The contract has been pre- 
pared and is awaiting the approval of the stock- 
holders of both companies. If approved, the 
agreement will date back to. January 1. 





AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Stock Subscribed For — Condensed 
Statement at Close of Business, 
September 30 


In conformity with its intention to increase 
the capital stock from $775,000 to $1,000,000, 
the American Credit Indemnity Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued 3670 shares on a pro 
rata basis of $50 per share and not $60 per 
share as was stated in last month’s issue of the 
Bulletin. According to L. J. Nouss, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, “all this stock has been sub- 
scribed for within the terms of the offer made 
to stockholders.” 

In a circular letter to stockholders, dated No- 
vember 10, J. F. McFadden, president of the 
American Credit Indemnity, in speaking of the 
additional stock issue, stated: 

“You are hereby notified that at a meeting of 
the board of directors held November 5, 1926, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“*That the company offer to its stockholders 
the right to subscribe to the unissued shares of 
its stock, at $50 per share, in proportion to 
their respective ‘holdings as recorded on the 
books of the company at the close of business 
November 8, 1926, the said offer to be made in 
the form of assignable warrants showing the 
number of shares to which each stockholder 
will be entitled to subscribe, and to be open 
for a period of thirty days from date of mail- 
ing.’ 

“You will therefore find enclosed one or two 
warrants, according to your holdings. If you 
are entitled to a certain number of full shares 
and a fractional share in addition, two warrants 
are furnished; if you are entitled to an even 
number of full shares, or if you are entitled to 
only a fractional share, one warrant is sent 
you. The warrant for the fractional share may 
be combined with warrants for additional frac- 
tional shares, to make one full share, and 
wherever so combined will be honored by us 
upon surrender. No certificates for fractional 
shares of stock will be issued, and unless you 
acquire enough additional warrants for frac- 
tional shares to make one or more full shares, 





your warrant for a fractional share will be of 
no value after December 10, 1926. 

“The motive prompting the board’s action 
arose, from its belief that it would be better 
for your company to have its authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 fully issued and paid for, and 
that this be accomplished before the end of 
the current year. The statement thereby would 
present a perfect showing, and enable the of- 
ficers to enter upon the year 1927 in a vigor- 
ous campaign to add to its clientele many man- 
ufacturers and jobbers whose business would 
increase the revenues and enhance the prestige 
of your splendid company. 

“Your board of directors contemplates a con- 
tinuance of the present dividend policy of the 
company, which, as you know, has been to pay 
$1.00 per share quarterly, or 16 per cent an- 
nually on the par value of $25 On the sub- 
scription price of $50 a share, the yield is 8 
per cent. The first dividend on the stock to 
be issued will be payable at our next quarterly 
dividend period in January. 

“For your information let me point out that 
our earnings for 1926 will be nearly three times 
our dividend requirements.” 

In the same circular letter, there was en- 
closed the following condensed statement at the 
close of business, September 30, 1926: 


ApMITTED AssETS 


Federal government bonds.........+++ $1,117,468.75 
State and municipal bonds........... 434,472.50 
Rawwoad bonds 6 csccicastvccccccucee 985,715.45 
Public utility and other bonds........ 622,089.22 
pr LRPUY OPT LTE Pee Tet 168,452.25 
Ca eee one rer cree reer ee 286,788.51 
err TR sa cc taddenseicanteues 45,460.04 
Peele O6OS oo oe bec Sc vcvseve devin 149,550.08 


Total $3,809,991.80 


$1,626,608.21 


Policy reserves 





Gldite SORNECOS. cae dace tines ceesses 91,530.59 
Reserve for resisted losses...... 74,276.74 
Reserve for taxes (estimated) 28,085.60 
Reserve for other liabilities.......... 27,742.80 
Reserve for dividend payable October 

he Se stab anscddcdtisuceeeetives 36,330.00 
Additional reserve for losses.......... 150,000.00 
Authorized capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
Leas. whisstied ~ occ 91,750.00 
Capital stock issued..... $ 908,250.00 
WOE on ono adaceatcee 867,167.86 
Surplus to policyholders............. 1,775,417.86 


$3,809,991.80 
$1,539,453.48 


Total 


Premiums, first nine months of 1925.. 


Premiums, first nine months of 1926.. 1,604,054.28 
Net loss payments and loss expense, 

first nine months of 1925.......... 716,777.76 
Net loss payments and loss expense; 

first nine months of 1926........... 755,665.77 


ANCHOR CASUALTY COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
New Company Formed 

The Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., was licensed on December 14. The com- 
pany, which has an authorized capital of $250,- 
000, is said to have been organized by Minne- 
sota employers to combat the rising cost of 
workmen’s compensation. 


The company has the following officers: 
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President A. Seeger, president of the Seeger 
Refrigerator Company of St. Paul; Vice- 
President E. B. Ober, president of the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul; Vice-President E. S. Warner, president 
of the McGill-Warner Company, St. Paul; 
Vice-President R. H. Weesner, president of the 
Waxbash Screen Door Company, Minneapolis ; 
Vice-President H. E. Wade, president of the 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Fairmont, Minne- 
sota; Vice-President W. H. Schmelzel, St. 
Paul; and Secretary-Treasurer M. L. Griffiths. 


COMMONWEALTH ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Accident and Health Company Organized 

The Commonwealth Accident Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., has been recently organized 
with a capital of $50,000 to write an accident 
and health business. The new company will 
take over the accident and health department 
of the Commonwealth Life of Little Rock. 
The two concerns will be under the same man- 
agement, with home offices in the Donaghey 
Building, Little Rock. 

Officers of the new company are as follows: 
President S. R. Thomas, president Little Rock 
Auto Agency; Vice-President William Mc- 
Callum, secretary and manager of the Com- 
monwealth Life; Secretary John A. Gosnell, 
president of the Commonwealth Life, and 
Treasurer Hugh Branscom, treasurer of the 
Commonwealth Life. 


CONSTRUCTORS BONDING COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
New Surety Company May Be Formed 


The Associated General Contractors of 
America, are planning the organization of the 
Constructors Bonding Company, a new surety 
company to be formed under the laws of the 
State of New York. The new company will 
have a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,500,000. The company will sell its stock to 
contractors and will write contractors’ bonds, 
fidelity, general surety, casualty and compensa- 
tion. 

New York State was selected as the State 
of incorporation, because the laws there would 
give the new organization a right to member- 
ship in the Surety Association of America and 
the Towner Rating Bureau, the rates of the 
last named concern to be followed by. the com- 
pany. 

According to a prospectus sent out by the 
Associated General Contractors of America 
under date of Novémber 30, “the surety busi- 
ness is subsidiary to the construction indus- 
try and the smaller. interests of the surety busi- 
ness should be subject to the larger interests of 
the construction industry and the publie.”- 
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- FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 
Davenport, Ia. 

Capital and Surplus to Be Readjusted 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Federal Surety Company of Davenport, Ia., 
a recommendation of the board of directors 
that $435,000 of the capital be transferred to 
surplus account was approved, thereby reducing 
the capital to $725,000. At the same time it 
was voted to increase the capital back to $1,- 
000,000 by the issuance of new stock (par value 
$100) at $325 a share, thereby adding $618,750 
more to surplus. This plan was evolved be- 
cause the increase in new business necessitated 
the transfer of large sums from surplus ac- 
count to reserve. Volume of business during 
the last year was increased 35 per cent accord- 
ing to reports. 

W. L. Taylor, vice-president and general 
manager of the Federal Surety, in commenting 
upon the proposed plan states: “On account 
of our increased reserves we have decided to 
make a readjustment of our capital and surplus. 
Our paid-in cash capital is now $1,160,000; our 
reserves have increased over $300,000 this year. 
If we would sell more stock we would have too 
much capital for our volume, therefore we 
have decided to transfer three-eighths of the 
present capital to surplus. This will leave us a 
capital of $725,000 and transfer $435,000 to sur- 
plus, which will give us a well-balanced state- 
ment. 

“We will then immediately reincrease the 
capital to a $1,000,000 and sell the increase at a 
substantial premium, and by handling it in that 
manner we will eventually have a $1,000,000 in 
surplus, which will be ample to take care of a 
100 per cent increase in business in the next 
two years. The directors have approved the 
plan and it will be ratified by the stockholders 
at a special meeting held on the 29th of this 
month.” 

As of December 31, 1925, the company had 
a paid-up capital of $1,158,555, admitted assets 
of $2,247,617, total income of $1,487,622 (which 
includes $202,579 contributed to surplus) and a 
net surplus of $182,317. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY INC. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Extinct Corporation Dissolved 

The General Accident Insurance Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Penna., which ceased busi- 
ness June 30, 1908, has been dissolved by the 
General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, in order 
to avoid further payments on the Pennsylvania 
capital stock tax. The company was origi- 
nally organized in 1899 by the General Acci- 
dent and did a health and accident business ex- 
clusively until 1908 when it was reinsured by 
the parent company. 


FIRST AMERICAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
New Company Formed 
The First American Life and Accident Com- 
pany of Fort Smith, Ark., a new company 
which will operate on the legal reserve mutual 








plan, has recently filed its petition for a 
charter. The company is being formed by in- 
terests connected with the Commonwealth Life 
of Little Rock, the president of the Common- 
wealth Life, John A. Gosnell, being president 
of the new First American Life and Accident. 
The vice-president of the new company will be 
William McCaflum, secretary and manager of 
the Commonwealth Life, and Hugh Branscom, 
treasurer of the Commonwealth Life, will serve 
as secretary-treasurer of the new First Ameri- 
can Life and Accident. 


GREAT AMERICAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 
Capital Increase Proposed 
Stockholders of the Great American Casu- 
alty Company of Chicago, IIl., have voted to 
amend the charter of the company so as to 
provide for a capital stock. increase of $50,000. 
Under the amendment, the company will write 
plate glass, burglary, automobile liability and 
property damage in addition to accident and 
health lines. The new increase from $200,000 
to $250,000 will be accomplished by the issuance 
of 10,000 shares of the new stock, par value $25 
each. 


GREATER CITY SURETY AND INDEM- 
NITY CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Supersedes New Atlantic Surety and In- 
demnity 

Because of the fact that the name “Atlantic 
Surety and Indemnity Corporation” conflicted 
with the name of another company, the new or- 
ganization has been retitled as the Greater City 
Surety and Indemnity Corporation. The com- 
pany will have a capital of $250,000 and a sur- 
plus of $125,000, with home offices in New 
York city. It will transact the kinds of fidel- 
ity and surety business which are specified in 
Subdivison 4 of Section 70 of the New York 
Insurance Law. 

The incorporators of the proposed concern 
are as follows: Abraham H. Kesselman, Louis 
Kesselman, Sydney G. Harnett, Mathew H. 
Harnett, David F. Price, Eugene C. Gotimer, 
J. Vincent Labate, Tobias Zwerdling, Solomon 
S. Zwerdling, Robert B. Matuozzi, Joseph M. 
Cohn, Louis Tavormina and George T. Goti- 
mer. 


GUARDIAN CASUALTY AND GUAR- 
ANTY COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Defunct Concern Pays Dividends 

The Guardian Casualty and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City, Utah, which went into 
the hands of receivers in 1918, recently paid a 
4 per cent dividend to creditors holding $300,- 
ooo worth of approved outstanding debts. This 
is the first dividend to be paid in four years, 
bringing the total up to 34 per cent. According 
to reliable sources, some assets are still avail- 
able for liquidation and a final dividend of ap- 
proximately 3 per cent may yet be paid to ap- 
proved creditors. 
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HOTEL MUTUAL LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Company Retires from Business 

As we go to press, we are informed by the 
Hotel Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, which retired from 
active business some time ago, that the com- 
pany will go out of existence in March, 1927. 


LLOYDS NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
Springfield, Ill. 
Concern Retiring from Business 

Lloyds National Underwriters of Springfield, 
Ill., the company which specializes in dog in- 
surance, is retiring from business. Because of 
this announcement, charges recently filed by 
the Michigan Insurance Department against 
the company for fraudulent use of the mails 
will be dropped. 


MID-CONTINENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Topeka, Kan. 
New Mutual Forming 
The Mid-Continent Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany is being organized at Topeka, Kan., to 
write life, accident, health, disability and medi- 
cal expenses. The new life, health and accident 
company, which will operate under the mutual 
plans, lists the following incorporators: J. L. 
Lower, Topeka; A. W. Tallman, Wichita; Ben 
F. Perkins, Wichita; Thomas Neiswender, To- 
peka, and E. B. Neiswender, Topeka. 


RELIANCE CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

Financial Statement as of December 31— 
O’Gorman & Young Appointed 
General Agents 

The Reliance Casualty Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., which began operations May 
27, 1926, with a capital of $150,000, announces 
the appointment of O’Gorman & Young, 15 
Clinton street, Newark, as general agents for 
Essex county. Preliminary papers have been 
signed and the appointment will go into effect 
as soon as the final agreement is consummated, 
which will probably be within the next few 
days. From this agency, which is one of the 
largest in New Jersey, the Reliance Casualty 
expects to derive a premium business of $100,- 
ooo for the year 1927. The company is pro- 
gressing rapidly and has made an excellent 
showing during the few months of its existence. 
At present it is confining itself to New Jersey 
exclusively, but as growth of business war- 
rants, it will expand into other States, prob- 
ably Maryland, Connecticut and New York. 

Over the period of May 27, 1926, up to and 
including December 31, 1926, the company had 
the following income: 


Gross Premium Writings: 


Auto liability. ........... $108,84 .58 
Auto property damage.... 1,542.15 
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$110,411.73 
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Auto liability $3,669 .26 

Auto Property 
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ROSMMMON oo cca 236 .30 





—_—— 4,082 .70 

SUG IN 8 oaks a 0-5 ok 0% Bi bh es 106,329 .03 
Tammeee on aa elt cae 1,799 .66 
Interest on bank deposits................ 291.50 
pL ELS 7 aie ire id a aa ate an 37,500 .00 
PURE CMRI S558 scala: 'a'ls vies si Riva elabacs $145,920.19 


A statement of its assets and liabilities, as 
of December 31, 1926, is as follows: 














ASSETS 
Investment in bonds (at cost)............ $230,965 .23 
ash: 

QS. ora riseeeadee $100.00 

PE Mls ye kis So's ae oz 14,173.30 

CO 14,273.30 
Premiums outstanding on pol- 

icies effective prior to Oc- 

pe Rf SO Oe $500 .97 
Premiums outstanding on pol- 

icies effective on or after 

Octehec\!, 1006) gsc. ccs 21,480 .27 

a 21,981 .24 
Furniture and fixtures................00. 1,573.90 
AEVAMCE UG: GROMER. 256.5 5% bode cebcsce cies 250.00 

UMNO oc ain gg ate RR ieee $269,043 .67 

Non-LEDGER ASSETS 
Interest accrued on bonds...........:... 3,550.01 

NON NEM oho se a gs &, det ar oie ~ $272,593 68 
Deduct assets not admitted: 

Premiums outstanding on 

policies effective prior to 

Cetauer f, 1926... $500 .97 

Furniture and fixtures..... 1,573.90 

Advance to agents........ 250.00 

—-—— — 2,324 .87 
Total admitted assets............... $270,268 .81 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Reserve for unpaid claims............... $13,127 .00 
Unearned premium reserve.............. 44,962.25 
Salaries, rents, accounts, etc., due or ac- 

SG et ee ere Pie eae 500 .00 
Commissions due or accrued............. 900 .00 
Reserve for Federal, State and other taxes 

GUT pics ots iat sad econ CORREO 2,500 .00 

‘Total liabilities..................... $61,989.25 
Capital paid'up......:..... $150,000 .00 
ho ee Ot 37,500 .00 
Surplus earned............. 20,779 .56 
Surplus as regards policyholders...... 208,279 . 56 
Total liabilities and capital.......... $270,268 .81 


RESERVE LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Topeka, Kan. 
Capital Increase Proposed 

The Reserve Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Topeka, Kan., has filed its appli- 
cation with the Kansas Charter Board for per- 
mission to increase its capital stock from $90,- 
000 to $100,000. Under the application the 
company will be permitted to write life insur- 
ance as well as accident and health. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
Accident Policies Cover Passenger Air 
Risks 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Mich., ‘announces that, as of January 
I, 1927, it intends to issue accident policies cov- 
ering certain passenger air travel. The avia- 
tion amendment, which will be issued shortly, 
is as follows: 

“Under the accident policy forms and under 
the accident portion of combined accident and 
health policies (excepting Forms 138R, 155R, 
I56R, 165R, 168R) issued by the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich., 
the company will pay indemnity to the extent 
of the minimum amount provided in the policy 
for any loss specified therein, caused while the 
insured is riding as a passenger in a licensed 





airplane or a licensed .passenger dirigible air- 
ship provided by an incorporated passenger car- 
rier, and only while operated by a licensed 
pilot upon a regular passenger route between 
definitely established airports. 

“This amendment shall not cover injuries 
sustained in any military or naval airplane or 
dirigible, or in any form of aviation travel or 
hazard not hereinbefore specified, nor shall it 
cover injuries sustained by any person while 
acting as a pilot or mechanic or an airplane or 
dirigible. 

“The provisions and conditions of this 
amendment herein contained shall not entitle 
the insured with respect to any such loss to 
double benefits, if any, in such policy. 

“This benefit is granted without additional 
cost to the insured.” 


TIME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwuakee, Wis. 
Capital Increase Planned © 

The Time Insurance Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has amended its article of incorporation, 
whereby the capital stock of the company will 
be increased from $25,000 to $75,000 through 
the means of a stock dividend, the additional 
$50,000 being transferred from surplus account 
to capital. 


TIME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Topeka, Kan. 
Organizing New Concern 

The Time Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kan., is being organized with a $12,000 capital 
to write burial insurance only. The incorpora- 
tors of the new concern, who are all residents 
of Topeka, are the following: Richard O. 
Preston, John K. Wylie, J. P. Slaughter, Frank 
O. Faust and J. L. Allen. 


UNDERWRITERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Company Begins Business 

The Underwriters Casualty Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., began the active writing of 
business January I, 1927, with a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of like amount. The 
new company was organized to write a com- 
bination automobile policy with the Importers 
and Exporters of New York, by Elmer H. 
Kambe, general agent for the latter company. 
The company for the time being will confine its 
operations to Wisconsin only but as growth in 
business warrants, it will expand its operations 
into Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


TRANSPORTATION INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY 
New York, N. Y. 
New Company Chartered 
The Transportation Indemnity Company of 
New York, N. Y., is being organized by inter- 
ests affiliated with the marine insurance office 
of William H. McGee & Co. It is understood 
that the new project will commence business 
with a capital of approximately $250,000, and 
will confine itself for the most part to the lia- 
bility lines connected with inland marine and 
transportation risks. The new company is or- 
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ganizing under Subdivision 3, Section 70 of 
the New York Insurance Law which grants it 
the power to write liability and compensation 
risks. 

The incorporators of the new Transporta- 


tion Indemnity Company are as_ follows: 
William H. MeGee, Gresham Ennis, Harvld 
Jackson, J. J. Barghausen, Alan H. Bonito, 
Frank J. Macomber, Jr., William I. Murrary, 
G. C. Bowers, A. H. Fitzgerald, Edward Mc- 
Gee, William Doggett, Edward P. Lawlor and 
Charles E. Buckton. 


TRANSPORTATION MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
New Mutual Formed 

The new Massachusetts Automobile Liability 
Insurance Law is causing the formation of 
quite a few mutual companies, the most recent 
of which is the Transportation Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., which has 
been licensed to write business in comformity 
with the Compulsory Automobile Liability Act. 
The new company, through its officers and di- 
rectors, is identified with the Checker and 
Town Taxi Companies. 

Officers of the company are: President, 
Charles H. Innes, Boston, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Sawyer, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
Alwin E. Hodson of Newton, and secretary, 
Charles J. Innes of Newton. 

Besides the above-mentioned officers, the 
board of directors is composed of the follow- 
ing members: John T. Rockett, Newton; John 
F. Blakely, Boston; Joseph A. Griffin, Water- 
town; Thomas F. Quinn, Nartick; Bernard B. 
Vaulk, Watertown, and Lindsey Hooper of 
Newton Center. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUAR- 
ANTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
Company Withdraws from Conference on 
Surety and Fidelity Acquisition Costs 


The United State Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, Md., has handed its 
resignation to the conference of surety and 
fidelity acquistion costs. 

R. Howard Bland, president of the company, 
in submitting his resignation to Charles R. 
Miller, chairman of the conference, stated: 
“The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
hereby resigns as a member of the Conference 
on Surety and Fidility Acquisition Costs to 
take effect at once. Our reasons for taking 
this action are briefly as follows: 

1. Because the rules recommended by the 
majority of the companies are inelastic, unfair 
and destructive of the type of organization of 
this company, tending to favor only those com- 
panies organized on large general agency lines. 

2. Because the rules are illegal and cannot 
be enforced. 

3. Because the conference has voted in ef- 
fect to request the insurance commissioners of 
the various States to take over and direct the 
operations of the companies instead of merely 
regulating the companies in a proper and law- 
ful manner. 
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ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


Central Casualty Company vs. Fleming 
Court of Appeals of Ohio, Stark County 
153 Northestern Reporter 145 


A petition which alleges the acceptance of 

the application on the part of the company, 
the accidental death of the insured and that 
the policy became absolute, held to state a 
sufficient cause of action. 
* The plaintiff, who is the wife of the insured, 
alleges in her petition amongst other things 
that a duly authorized agent of the insurance 
company solicited a contract with one, William 
D. Fleming. The petition further alleges that 
the company represented and warranted in writ- 
ing that it insured Fleming against loss of life 
by accident and that the agent acting on behalf 
of the company orally represented and war- 
ranted that in the event of Fleming’s accidental 
death at any time within one year from the date 
of the application, the company would pay to 
its widow the sum specified. In reliance upon 
these representations and warranties Fleming 
entered into a contract with the company in 
pursuance of which he signed a written appli- 
cation which was accepted by the company from 
and after July 24, 1924 at 12 o'clock noon. On 
July 25, 1924, the petition continues, Fleming 
met his accidental death by being shot by an 
unknown person. The petitioner contends that 
the contract thereupon became absolute and 
having sent due proof of loss to the company, 
the plaintiff brings this action upon the com- 
pany’s refusal to pay. 

In its answer, the company quotes from the 
application of insurance, wherein it stated: 
“that said policy of insurance provided for the 
payment of the sum of $1,000 to the plaintiff 
if the said William D. Fleming should sustain 
personal bodily injuries, through accidental 
means, while the said contract of insurance is 
in full force and effect, and after it has so con- 
tinued for one month, and the death of the said 
William D. Fleming should occur as a result 
of such injury within three months from the 
date of the accident; that said policy had not 
continued in full force and effect for the 
period of one month at the time of the death 
of the said William D. Fleming, and defendant 
therefore prays that said petition be dismissed.” 

In reply, the plaintiff states that the policy of 
insurance issued to Fleming was different in 
its terms and conditions from the policy which 
the company representated and agreed to issue. 
The jury having rendered a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff upon these issues, the company 
appeals, assigning various cause of error. 


In affirming the decision of the lower court, 
the Court of Appeals of Ohio states in part: 
“Contracts may rest partly in parol and partly 
in writing, and it is apparent that the steps 
thus taken were in parol. Here the action is 
based on an oral agreement, and in application 
afterwards signed, supposed to contain said 





agreement and limited to the express purpose 
of showing whether or not the contract pre- 
liminaries were entered into, as cla‘med, and 
for the purpose of varying or contradicting the 
terms of a written contract. We think the trial 
court did not err in permitting this conversation 
to go to the jury. 

“Error is also claimed to have been committed 
by the trial court in its charge to the jury. 
The charge is quite lengthy, but it is apparent 
that the court sought to place before the jury 
a full and impartial review of the evidence in 
the case, and the court’s view of the law applic- 
able under such evidence, stated as it is in 
such plain and explicit language that it is 
quite impossible to conceive how a jury could 
fail to thoroughly understand and intelligently 
apply it. The question remains, however; Was 
the correct rule of law given by the court to 
the jury? As a proposition of law we think 
that ordinarily an application and policy con- 
stitute a contract of insurance, but we have a 
different condition to deal with here. The con- 
tract here is a contract for insurance based on 
the representations and warranties of defen- 
dant’s agent, and in support of the proposition 
that such a contract entered into is maintainable 
we cite the case of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. v. Houck, 32 O. C. A. 429, wherein the 
Court of Appeals says that it is ‘well settled 
that an insurance contract may be entered into 
by the assured and a duly authorized agent of 
insurer to take effect at once, and that a valid 
obligation is thereby imposed upon the insur- 
ance company.’ 

“It is unnecessary to add that in the instant 
case the contract claimed to have been made 
on the part of the plaintiff, if so made, falls 
within the rule laid down by the authorities 
cited, specially by the court’s holding in the 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. Case, supra. But coun- 
sel for plaintiff in error, while admitting that 
there was some preliminary conversation be- 
fore said application was taken and made, al- 
though denying the. conversation as claimed by 
defendant in error, argue that said conversation 
and application did not create a contract, that 
the contract was not made until the policy was 
issued, and that under such policy no recovery 
by virtue of clause 5 therein could be had until 
30 days after the issuance of the policy. They 
further claim that this was fully understood by 
defendant in error and decedent, and as tend- 
ing to show that it was so understood attention 
is called to the fact that a copy of a policy of 
insurance to be issued on a similar application 
was read by decedent, whereby he became and 
was informed of what the policy to be issued 
to him would contain, before he signed such 
application, all of which is denied by defendant 
in error. Of course, if such copy was shown 
to and read by decedent and he was notified 
that a like policy of insurance would be issued 
to him, and he assented to it, he would be 
chargeable with such notice.” 
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WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 

Where, in an action on a burglary insurance 
policy, the company defends on the ground that 
the burglary loss occurred through the instru- 
mentality of an associate in interest, servant or 
employee of the insured, and further contends 
that the case is tainted with fraud, the company 
need not furnish a bill of particulars divulging 
the nature of the evidence. (Eigenfeld Neck- 
wear Company vs. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, First Department, January, 


1927.) 





Unless it is licensed to write insurance in 
Wisconsin, a finance company cannot sell in- 
surance as security on first mortgage trust 
certificates. (From a recent opinion of T. L. 
McIntosh, Assistant Attorney General of Wis- 
consin, December, 1926.) 





It is for the jury to decide whether death 
due to gunshot wounds is an accidental death 
or a death from suicide. (Pacific Mut. Life vs. 
Brooks, Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, 14 Federal Reporter [2nd] 307.) 





When a person submits to an operation, dur- 
ing which an accident occurs producing death, 
the beneficiary of an accidental death policy 
is not entitled to recover. An operation is such 
a serious thing that when a person voluntarily 
puts himself in such a position, his death dur- 
ing the operation is not considered an accident 
within the provisions of an accidental policy. 
(Pope vs. Prudential, United States District 
Court at Cincinnati, Nov. 11, 1926.) 





Nephritis and heart disease are serious 
enough afflictions to cause total disability with- 
in the meaning of an accident policy. (Janney 
vs. Pacific Mutual Life, Municipal Court, Los 
Angeles, California, November, 1920.) 





Suit against a surety company on a surety 
bond for the perrormance of a contract should 
not be brought on the contract but should be 
instigated on the bond, because the insurance 
company is not a party to the primary agree- 
ment. The company’s obligation is one of in- 
demnity only and it cannot be held to have 
assumed the obligations of the contract. 
(Automatic Device Co. vs. United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth District, Nov. 1926.) 





When a surety has paid more than his pro- 
portionate share of liability on a loss, he is 
entitled to contribution from his co-sureties and 
the misrepresentations of the principal in se- 
curing the bond are not available to the co- 
sureties as a defense. (National Surety vs. 
Becklund et al., Minnesota Supreme Court, 
Nov. 19, 1926.) 
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Casualty Insurance Stocks 








A REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


The preliminary figures for 1926 of the 
world’s largest multiple line insurance organi- 
zation, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
reveal the greatest business year in its his- 
tory, a feat the directors and officers can justly 
be proud of. Over one billion dollars of life 
insurance was paid for, and substantial gains 
were reported in all the general classes of In- 
surance by its two subsidiaries, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company and The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company. The total income includ- 
ing earnings and investments was over $179,- 
960,000. 

A new insurance company, The Transporta- 
tion Mutual Insurance Company was launched 
during the month in Boston. It was organized 
by interests identified with the Checker and 
Town taxicab companies, to write automobile 
liability insurance on taxicabs under the new 
compulsory insurance law in Massachusetts. 

The stockholders of the Federal Surety 
Company of Davenport, Ia., recently voted to 
increase the capital stock of the company to 
$1,000,000. New stock was authorized to be 
sold at $325 per share, $100 par value. The 
premium received on the sale of this stock will 
increase the surplus account $618,750. 


It was reported during the month that the 


Guardian Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
of New Brunswick, N. J., was insolvent. The 
company was alleged to be insolvent by its 
president, C. Raymond Lyons, and a receiver- 
ship was asked. Alexander Balint, Jr., was 
appointed counsel to the receiver. This com- 
pany was organized early in 1926, and for 
obvious reasons has been unable to get under 
way. 

Quotations for insurance stocks remain prac- 
tically the same as a month ago. The Travel- 
ers is the only exception. It has advanced from 
$1150 to about $1200 since the publication of 
the preliminary figures of ‘ts 1926 annual re- 
port. We also understand that a substantial 
demand has sprung up for shares of the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston. General agents 
of the company have been in the market for 
the shares, not because of anything unusual 
about to take place, but more in keeping with 
the idea of customer ownership, such as is prac- 
tised by our large industrial and public utility 
corporations. In this connection it might be 
well from the standpoint of the business if the 
high priced shares of many insurance com- 
panies were split up and a wider market created 
for them. Many high priced stocks and large 
dividends lead the public to believe the com- 
panies make fabulous profits which is not 
necessarily so. In most cases these high prices 


Recent Market Quotations | 


Par Div. Div. Bid Asked 
Name of Co. Location Capital Value $ Per Dates 
Share 
Aetna Life........ Hartford........ $15,000,000 $100 $12.00 J-A-J-O $510 $525 
AetnaCas.&Surety MHartford........ 2,000,000 100 12.00 J-A-J-O 650 680 
American Casualty. Reading...... are 500,000 10 1.20 jJ.& J. 29 34 
American Credit... St. Louis, Mo.... 1,000,000 25 4.50 J-A-J-O 54 55 
American Surety... New York....... 5,000,000 50 =8.00 M-J-S-D 203 210 
Commercial Cas... Newark......... 2,500,000 10 =2.00 A. &O. 54 56 
Continental Cas... Hammond, Ind... 2,000,000 10* 1.60 J-A-J-O 44 48 
Conn. General Life. Hartford........ 2; 000 100 12.00f 1625 1650 
Federal Union Life. Cincinnati...... 25,000 My cede.  seariniwers 26 30 
Fidelity & Casualty New York....... 4,000,000 25 4.00 J-A-J-O 147 151 
Fidelity & Deposit. Baltimore....... 5,000,000 50 ~=—- 6.00 J-A-J-O 132 135 
Girard Life......+. Philadelphia.... 419,040 ee daneeasns 13% 15 
Hartford S. Boiler.. Hartford........ 2,500,000 100 16.00 J-A-J-O 640 660 
Independence Ind.. Philadelphia..... 1,500,000 100 300 330 


Ins. Securities..... New Orleans, La.. 2,793,480 10 1.40 J-A-J-O 20 22 
(Union Ind. Group) 

International...... SE; LOUiGs cscs 937,500 MM eee cae ts 2% 3 
Inter-Southern..... Louisville....... 750,000 Gi veri <tannucse 2% 2% 
Maryland Casualty Baltimore....... 5,000,000 25 4.50 M-J-S-D 98 100 
Mass. Bonding.... Boston........ 3,000,000 100 8.00 J-A-J-O 250 260 
Metropolitan Cas.. New York....... 2,500,000 25 5.00 t& I. 80 85 
Missouri State Life. St. Louis, Mo.... 2,000,000 10 1.20 9614 98% 
National Surety... New York....... 10,000,000 100 10.00 J-A-J-O 238 242 
New Amster.Cas.. New York....... 2,250,000 10 ~=2.50 F-M-A-N 49 51 
New York Casualty New York...ee.. 750,000 25 4.00 M-J-S-D 93 98 
Ohio Nat'l Life.... Cincinnati...... 500,000 WR eid, | i baeawode 33 a 
Philadelphia Life... Philadelphia.... 560,320 Rese |. Skseueys 13% 15 
Preferred Accident. New York....... 1,400,000 100 18.00 Monthly 400 425 
Travelers. ....ccee PEAGCIOCE iss oss 15,000,000 100 16.00t J-A-J-O 1200 1220 
U.S. Casualty.... New York....... 1,000,000 100 10.00 J-A-J-O 315 325 
U.S: Po@G: ss sic Baltimore....... 6,000,000 50 =9.00 J-A-J-O 232 235 
U.S. Guarantee... New York....... 1,000,000 100 10.00 M-J-S-D 245 a 
tExtras.. * Par value red. to $10. Stock exchanged ratio 5 for 1. 


Preferred Accident extra stock dividend 150 per cent. 





are the results of many years accumulations of 
moderate surplus earnings. 

It is yet too early to know the results of the 
1926 casualty insurance business. The Travel- 
ers’ figures are the large ones available so far, 
but they convey no indications of net profits. 
We understand that the mortality ratio of the 
life companies was slightly higher in 1926 than 
in 1925. The figures embrace only about 80 
representative companies. The 1926 ratio is 
approximately 57 per cent against 52 per cent 
in 1925. 

An event of far reaching jmportance, the 
effect of which on international business is al- 
most impossible to fortell or even visualize, 
was the inauguration of overseas telephone ser- 
vice between New York and London, by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph during the 
week just passed. Many years of arduous 
work on the part of the Bell research labora- 
tories and their affiliations have been necessary 
to make possible the transmission of the human 
voice across three thousand miles of water, 
and in time across these great United States 
from New York to San Francisco. At first 
though the charge of $25 a minute or $75 
for an average call seems. exorbitant. How- 
ever, interpreted in the light of time and money 
saved in the closing of business transactions it 
is trifling. The widespread publicity received 
in the newspapers reacted upon the inaugura- 
tions of speculators and investors, for immedi- 
ately the stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company began to move up with 
unprecedented vigor. The shares reached 15534, 
a new high for the current year, a figure which 
has not been equalled since 1903, when the 
stock sold for $169. At the present price the 
stock yields 5.77 per cent, a return quite satis- 
factory under present market conditions. It is 
estimated that for the year 1926 the company 
will earn upward of 12 per cent. 


Another outstanding example of what is 
being accomplished in telephone wire hookup 
is that of the National City Co. used in send- 
ing newspaper advertisements of the $6,000,000 
McCory Stores Corp. debenture issue to pub- 
lications in 60 cities in the United States and 
Canada where it has branch offices. A wire 
taking in 6,200 continuous miles of its 11,000 
mile private wire system linked the head office 
with branch offices at Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans and Atlanta. The wire 
in the head office was handled by a single 
operator who transmitted the newspaper adver- 
tising copy instructions to operators at each of 
the above points, all of the receiving stations 
remaining open to pick up the 5000-word mes- 
sage simultaneously. The receiving operators 
in turn relayed the material along to newspaper 
offices and the advertisement appeared in the 
morning papers of December 30, having been 
constructed wholly by telegraph. 
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Recent Casualty Company Happenings 








The American Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill, which recently pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the Mid- 
land Casualty of Milwaukee, has received a 
certificate of authority from the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department to do business in 
that State. 


The American Surety Company of New 
York, N. Y., has declared an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent in addition to the regular 4 
per cent quarterly dividend. 


Charles Niebling, vice-president of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., has recently been elected 
president of the company to succeed John 
H. Conover, who resigned on September 
21, 1926. 


Cornelius J. McNutt has been appointed 
manager of the new Pennsylvania office of 
the Century Indemnity Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. In order to accept his new po- 
sition, Mr. McNutt has resigned the man- 
agership of the Philadelphia branch office 
of the Georgia Casualty. 


The Coal Merchants Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York, Albany, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of H. Walter Lee 
as secretary and general manager to suc- 
ceed the late Maynard N. Clement. 


The Continental Casualty Company of 
Hammond, Ind., announces the following 
promotions in its executive roster: F. H. 
Perden has been made vice-president, with 
supervision over the disability division; D. 
W. McFall has been elected secretary and 
will continue as chief underwrter of the 
accident and health department; C. H. 
‘Franklin has been appointed to the position 
of secretary and will continue as chief un- 
derwriter of the liability department, over 
which he has general supervision; and W. 
E. Kraft has also been made secretary and 
chief underwriter of surety lines. 

H. P. Aiken has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies for the non-cancellable 
accident and health department. 


The Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., which began business on 
July 1, 1926, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
was recently licensed by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department to write general cas- 
ualty lines in Massachusetts. The Boston 
agent is James M. Bryans, 40 Broad street. 

The company announces the appointment 
of C. C. Blackwell and H. N. Douglass as 
managers of its Western department at 166 
W. Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


Alexander Coulter, vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md., died recently. 


The Fidelity and Surety Underwriters In- 
ter-Insurance Exchange of Kansas City has 
been recently licensed in California to write 
fidelity and surety lines. 


The General Casualty Company of Madi- 
son, Wis., has appointed F. L. McAleavey 
as manager of the Milwaukee branch office, 
which was recently opened. 


The General Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York, N. Y., has received its certificate 
of authority from the Virginia Insurance 
Department to operate in that State. 


The Georgia Casualty Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., as of January 1, 1927, is discon- 
tinuing its branch office at Philadelphia, 
Penna., and Newark, N. J. 


H. S. Thompson has been made manager 
of the new branch office of the Hartford 
Accident Indemnity Company, Hartford, 
Conn., which was recently opened at De- 
troit, 1721 Ford Building. 


The Hudson-Mohawk Mutual Casualty 
Company of Albany, N. Y., has declared a 
10 per cent dividend, which has already 
been paid on all policies issued between 
March 1, 1925, and July 1, 1926. 


The Independence Indemnity Company 
of Philadelphia, Penna., announces the ap- 
pointment of Alba B. Johnson to the board 
of directors. Mr. Johnson was for many 
years president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. At the present 
time he is president of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Stockholders of the Lawyers Title Insur- 
ance Company and the Real Estate Title 
Guaranty Corporation, two title insurance 
companies of Richmond, Va., have recently 
ratified a proposed merger between the two 
corporations, which was effective January 1. 
The consolidation will give the new com- 
pany a capital of $1,000,000. 


William J. Kelly, resident vice-president 
in charge of the New York office of the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
Md., has recently resigned. 


Eugene H. Winslow, ex-president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y., died on January 5 at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


40 


Following a short illness of pneumonia, 
E. M. Skinner, manager of the gnaranteed 
note department of the National Surety 
Company of New York, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 

W. F. Curtis has reassumed the manage- 
ment of the Richmond branch of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, which position he 
resigned scveral months ago to accept the 
management of the bond department of 
Cleveland Local Agency. 


Alfred B. Cockshaw has been appointed 
head of the burglary department of the 
National Union Indennity Company of 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
of Baltimore, Md., has elected Alexander 
Armstrong, formerly attorney general of 
Maryland, to the board of directors of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Alfred S. Niles. 


The New York Indemnity Company of 
New York, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of W. C. Billings as vice-president in 
charge of casualty underwriting at the 
home office, and Frank M. Chandler as 
Western manager at Chicago, the latter 
territory embracing fifteen States. 

W. H. Schroeder, resident vice-president 
at Los Angeles, has been made Pacific 
Coast manager. 


The Pacific Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has recently been licensed 
to do business in Utah with the Bankers 
Trust Company of Salt Lake City as gen- 
eral agents. 


The Phoenix Indemnity Company of 
New York, N. Y., announces the transfer of 
John Robinson, formerly superintendent of 
agencies of the Pacific Coast, to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies at the 
home office. 


The Protective Mutual Casualty Company 
of Chicago, Ill., has reinsured the Ozark 
Life and Accident Company of Chicago of 
the same city. 


The Republic Automobile Insurance Un- 
derwriters of Detroit, Mich., « reciprocal, is 
reorganizing on a stock basis. The new 
company will be known as the Republic 
Automcdile Insurance Company and will 
have a capital of $400,000. 


The Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., has announced its 
decision to cover certain passenger air 
travel as of January 1, 1927. 








